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“The excellence of Harrrr’s Youne Prorie seems to increase con- 


_stantly. The aim of its editor seems to be to get the greatest variety of 


matter, and to have everything short, crisp, and interesting.”—The Epoch, 
New York 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Ineusrraten WKKLY. 

The number for May 8th ix a more than usually attractive one. 
Among other things, it contains the Sirst chapter of a short serial 
story entitled 

HELD FOR RANSOM, 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 


with a front-page illustration by W. A. Rogers. 

In addition to an instalment of her serial story, “The Household 
of Glen Holly? (with its charming Tull-paye illustration by Miss 
Aticr Barsrr), Mas. Lucy ©. Luniit has «@ short article on“ Toy- 
shops and Toy-Makers.” 

Mr. Cuaurcu’s page of “ Funny Things at Barnwn's” is accom- 
panied by an article by ALLAN Forman, : 

Cuartes Henry Wess has a poem called “ My Boy at the 
Berkeley.” and W.SKrGKaNt KeNnpats writes about * Cesar, and a 
Few Words on Dog- Training.” C.S. Besu has a page of comic 
drawings. 

A SUPPLEMENT 
(which is expe cially intone d for parents, teachers, and the older read- 
ers) contains to articles—"* Gymuasinns for Girls,” by Mary E. 
Auten, a lady who has made a special study of the physical training 
of girls; and © What Girls and Boys should Wear,” by CuristINE 
Teraune Herrick. 
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An Insestraten ScvePiement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Warren's WEEKLY. : 








In our next number will be begun a new serial story of absorbing 
interest, entitled 
“A WAR-TIME WOOING,” 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 








CLEVELAND OR BLAINE. 
\I* BLAINE undoubtedly watches closely the 
4? course of politics in this country, and he is 
probably in coustant communication with his friends. 
He knows that the chief of those friends accepted his 
Florentine letter as an expression of his personal 
wish not to be considered a candidate, but not as a 
definite refusal to accept the nomination. He knows 
that those friends have been carefully and zealously 
promoting his nomination. He has seen the demand 
for it more and more plainly expressed, until now 
State Conventions are cheering his name and enthu- 
siastically electing delegates friendly to his nomina- 
tion, while, with the exception of Mr. SHERMAN, who 
has secured some delegates in Southern States which 
will give no Republican electoral votes, 10 other 
Republican candidate but Judge GRESHAM develops 
strength except in his own State. It is undoubtedly 
felt that the BLAINE organization is strongest in New 
York, whose vote, it is assumed, will decide the elec- 
tion. In New York there is apparently but one can- 
didate, Mr. DEPEW, and Mr. DEPEw says, as reported 
in an interview: 

“Tama Braine man tirst, last, and all the time. All my Presi- 
dential preferences ave for Mr. Brain. I never expect to get the 


nomination, but firmly believe that Mr. Bruarne will... .Mark 
you, Mr. Buaine never said that he would refuse the nomination ; 
he merely said that his name would not be presented to the Con- 
vention. If Mr. Biaine is drafted for service, so to speak, if his 
nomination is unanimous, I have no doubt that he will accept it, 
and that he will be the candidate of the Republican party this 
fall... What we want is a man strong enough to carry not only 


his own State, but the entire country, and I think Mr. Buatne is 
the man who can do this, and that is why I favor his nomination.” 
These public remarks of his especial and represent- 
ative friends are known to Mr. BLAINE. It is now 
the universal assumption that he is to be the candi- 
date, and his silent acquiescence justifies the assump- 
tion. Had he really meant to refuse, he would hard- 
ly have permitted the canvass to proceed, unless he 
intended to embarrass his party and make his friends 
ridiculous. The talk about his health confirms this 
view, and should he issue a positive and peremptory 
refusal before the assembly of the Convention, even 
upon the plea that he had never meant anything 
else, he would greatly perplex and demoralize Re- 
publican action. The nomination of Mr. BLAINE, 
therefore, is the most probable and important result 
of the Republican Convention, and it would at once 
simplify the situation. First of all, it would be the 
clear proclamation that Mr. BLAINE is the gladly ac- 
cepted representative of the Republican party. He 
would be the Republican platform. His career would 
be cited as illustrative of Republican character and 
principle and purpose. His standard of official con- 
duct would be commended as distinctively Republi- 
ean. The party would have confessedly passed on 
from LINCOLN and SUMNER and SEWARD to BLAINE. 
But what would be the result? If the moral en- 
thusiasm of the day of its youth and vigor could not 
be aroused in 1884 for the BLAINE candidacy. and if 
the defensive campaign of that year—defensive not 
so much against public policy as official conduct 
should be renewed this year, upon what grounds do 
reasonable Republicans rest their expectations of suc- 
cess? Is it that the lapse of time has changed the 
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facts or the interpretation of them? or that the ad- 
ministration of Mr. CLEVELAND has been so disap- 
pointing that a BLAINE administration would be a 
preferable alternative ¢ 

Neither of these positions can be maintained. 
There has been no change of opinion in regard to 
the points upon which Mr. BLAINE was defeated in 
1884, while it is undeniable that upon the whole, and 
with the fullest admission of the failure in civil ser- 
vice reform, and conceding a loss of votes for that 
reason, Mr. CLEVELAND is a very much stronger can- 
didate than he was before. His message has not di- 
vided his party. Mr. RANDALL may oppose the MILLS 
bill, but he will support Mr. CLEVELAND. The mes- 
sage was shrewd enough to baffle the cry of free-trade 
before it was raised, and the cry will not alarm the 
country in the campaign. The message has merely 
shown that the true method of encouraging American 
labor and of securing equitable taxation is not to be 
peremptorily declared by those who are interested in 
high protection. It would be very difficult for an hon- 
est Republican to show in what way Mr. CLEVELAND is 
a weaker candidate in 1888 than in 1884, except in the 
disappointment of his reform course, and apparently 
the votes that he may lose for that cause are greatly 
offset by those that he will gain by the general satis- 
faction with his conduct and by the disappearance of 
the distrust of a Democratic administration. In the 
event of the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, whatever the 
Conventions may declare, the real platforms of the 
parties will be the candidates. Mr. BLAINE will per- 
sonify Republican and Mr. CLEVELAND Democratic 
administration, and the decisive question for inde- 
pendent and intelligent voters will be, What good 
cause is likely to gain by substituting Mr. BLAINE for 
Mr. CLEVELAND ? 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who asks why the American 
farmer is not as much protected by certain duties 
upon farming products as the manufacturer by du- 
ties upon foreign manufactures, should read the 
speech of Mr. Forp, of Michigan, in the pending 
tariff debate. It is addressed especially to farmers, 
and that it states truths which the Northwest, the 
great farming region of the country, already appre- 
hends, is shown by the tone of the Republican party 
in that part of the country. The dogma of Eastern 
Republicans, that the present tariff is a sacred instru- 
ment embodying the divine principle of high special 
protection for the sake of high special protection, 
and which for that reason must not be touched, or 
only by the hands of hierophants for the purpose of 
securing still greater stringency, is openly rejected 
by Western Republicans. The Northwest is a region 
of great farms. It is politically Republican. But 
some of the chief Republican journals and Republi- 
can Representatives approve the general view of the 
President's message. 

As we said in the article which occasions the let- 
ter of our correspondent, the price of the American 
farm product is fixed in the London market, where, 
if it be wheat, it is brought into direct competition 
with wheat raised by the cheapest labor in the world, 
which is paid six cents a day. No tariff on agricul- 
tural productions can prevent this result; and why ? 
Because we export 30 per cent. of such products, 
and the price of the whole product is fixed by that 
surplus. Thus the protective tariff upon farm prod- 
ucts does not help the farmer, while the tariff upon 
manufactures forces him to pay 47 per cent. more for 
the articles which he buys. He is told that this diffi- 
culty is offset by the advantage of a home market. 
What is his home market? This country consumes 
70 per cent. of its farm products, and exports 30 per 
cent. of them. But the farmers are half of the popu- 
lation, and they therefore consume one-half of the 70 
per cent. product, or 35 per cent. The people -en- 
gaged in manufactures, mining, and mechanics are 
about one-fifth of the population. Their consump- 
tion, therefore, is about one-fifth of the 70 per cent., 
or 14 per cent. of the whole. But of these people so 
engaged only about one-third are benefited by the 
high tariff. Mr. RussELL, of Massachusetts, an ad- 
mirable authority, says that not one in ten of the in- 
dustries of that State is protected by the tariff; and 
the protected pay the lowest wages. This protected 
part would consume one-third of the 14 per cent., or 
a little less than 5 per cent., of the farmer's product, 
while the foreign customer consumes 30 per cent. 
The home market, therefore, is a market in which 
the protected manufacturer offers to take 5 per cent. 
of the farmer's crop, and to charge him for his manu- 
factured goods in exchange 47 per cent. more than 
they are worth in the markets of the world. 

It is a very instructive debate which is proceeding 
in Congress, and as the force and substance of it are 
found in a few speeches, it is readily followed and 
comprehended. Farmers especially would find it 
quite worth their while to read the leading speeches, 
and especially to ponder the replies which are made 
to precisely such questions as our correspondent 
raises, and which can be treated in a spc°och with 
much greater fulness of detail than is possible in a 
weekly journal. The advocates of high protection 
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lay the utmost stress upon the fact that farmers are 
a constituent part of the protected class because of the 
duties upon certain agricultural products, and even if 
such duties were not levied, the farmers are told that 
they have in the home market the deepest interest 
and the strongest reason for favoring high protec- 
tion. This is a plausible assertion which imposes 
only upon the ill-informed. The tariff question has 
been usually regarded as so obscure that the discus- 
sion has been largely carried on hitherto by broad 
allegations which could be successfully questioned 
only by copious detailed knowledge. The present 
debate in the House is interesting from its array of 
facts, and the tariff reformers are making a case 
which cannot be swept away by a cry of pauper- 
izing labor, but which must be met by facts as ac- 
curately stated and conclusions as logically drawn. 


THE NEW CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

THE appointment of the Chief-Justice of the United 
States is one of the most important duties that are 
devolved upon the President, and it has been dis- 
charged by President CLEVELAND with prompt but 
evidently careful consideration. 4Many names had 
been suggested, and if none of«the judges was to be 
promoted, which would have been a better course 
and precedent, the choice could not: perhaps have 
been more wisely made. Character, ability, learn-_ 
ing, temperament, age, locality —all the demands 
which are made by the great office have been ap- 
parently satisfied in the gentleman selected. It is, 
of course, desirable that the person called to the 
Chief-Justiceship should be publicly and favorably 
known. But that is not always possible. Chief- 
Justice WAITE had no national prominence, although 
he served as counsel upon the Geneva Commission. 
Yet he was in every way an admirable selection, and 
there is no reason to doubt that his successor will 
prove to be equally fitted for the high responsibility. 

It is indicative of the kind of confidence which the 
President has inspired that there was a general con- 
viction of his satisfactory performance of this duty. 
There were many mistakes that might be made, but 
it was not doubted that he would avoid them. Com- 
prehending the immense importance of the trust com- 
mitted to him, he has discharged it in a wise and 
patriotic spirit. Mr. FULLER, by the universal testi- 
mony, is well qualified for the office. There is ap- 
parently nothing in his career to explain or defend, 
and it is a striking illustration of the simplicity of 
our system that a private lawyer, practically un- 
known beyond his immediate community, without 
previous intimation, should learn at the dinner-table 
from a reporter that he had been nominated to the 
headship of one of the three great co-ordinate branch- 
es of the American government. 

Thete is one subject suggested by the nomination 
to which the attention of Congress may well be di- 
rected. Mr. FULLER is in the prime of life, with a 
large family, and in the lucrative practice of his pro- 
fession. He is called for life to a position of which 
the emolument is perhaps not more than a third or a 
quarter of the amount of his professional income, but 
which must be maintained with becoming dignity. 
In the case of Mr. FULLER it may be that his inde- 
pendent income is adequate. But acceptance of the 
honor often involves the want of a suitable provision 
for the Chief-Justice’s family in the event of his death. 
This is not a situation which the country should tol- 
erate. The salary of the Chief-Justice should be 
large enough to assure such a provision. The coun- 
try should not be exposed for such a reason to the 
chance of losing the services of those who are espe- 
cially qualified for the Supreme Bench. It is not a 
proposition which requires argument, and the remark 
that we have done very well by leaving the matter to 
chance and a possible pension is not a reply. The 
Presidency, with a salary of fifty thousand dollars, is 
not sought for the money, and there need be no fear 
of a mercenary strife for the Supreme Bench if its 
salaries were what they should be. 


THE POPE AND IRELAND, 

THE precise effect of the Pope's circular upon the 
Irish movement is not easily perceptible, but that it 
must be very great is undeniable. No country is 
more Catholic, in the Middle- Age sense, than Ireland. 
The popular dependence of the people upon the priests, 
except in Ulster, is unquestionable, and the priests 
have been not only powerful, but generally benefi- 
cent, leaders. The papal authority in the country is 
commanding, and the papal word in the present situ- 
ation will be unquestionably generally respected and 
heeded. The circular is most carefully drawn. It 
defines, with the utmost precision, the sole question 
upon which the Pope speaks: ‘‘ In contests between 
letters and holders of lands or farms in Ireland, is it 
lawful to have recourse to those means known as the 
plan of campaign and boycotting?” By lawful is 
meant whether such means are, in the view of the 
Church, sinful, and the Pope, at the head of the Col- 
lege of the Holy Office, declares that they are. A rent 
fixed by mutual consent, he says, cannot, without 
violation of contract, be reduced by the arbitrary will 
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of one only of the parties, and more especially be- 
cause courts exist for the purpose of settling whether, 
in particular cases, there are good reasons for such 
reduction. Moreover, it cannot be lawful that rent 
‘belonging to the landlord should be extorted from 
the tenant and deposited with unknown persons with- 
out reference to the landlord; and it is opposed to 
natural justice and Christian charity that those who 
are willing to pay a certain rent or to occupy vacant 
farms should be ruthlessly persecuted and proscribed. 

These are very plain and indisputable propositions. 
They affirm clearly the right of honest contract, and 
they apply very closely to the conduct of strikers in 

_ this country in their treatment of what they call 
scabs. The principle is of the very essence of liberty 
and of orderly society. The assumption of any man 
or group of men to determine what contracts of labor 
shall be made by other equally free men is, of course, 
intolerable in any community of equal rights. But 
the Pope is very careful to express no opinion upon 
the political question; although it is obvious that his 
circular must affect it. The theory of many enlight- 
ened students of the Irish situation is that the chief 
interest of Irish tenants in home rule lies in the con- 
viction that it would give them land upon easier 
terms, and that the National League hopes, by the 
confusion produced by withholding rents, to persuade 
Parliament to seek order in Ireland by granting home 
rule. But the Papal condemnation of the methods 
of the National League is necessarily a blow at its 
prestige which must react upon the political situa- 
tion. For if the League, which is the leadership of 
the Irish political agitation, is condemned by the 
Pope for adopting and enforcing wrongful measures, 
its authority with good Catholics must be seriously 
shaken. 

But this fact does not touch the merits of the differ- 
ence between the Irish party and the English Min- 
istry. Irishmen may be pursuing a mistaken course 
toward a commendable end. Upon a general survey 
of the whole situation it may seem to be best for the 
whole empire, as Mr. GLADSTONE contends, that there 
should be a local legislature in Ireland. This is the 
substantive Irish question. This is the separation 
which is alleged by the Tories against Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and this is the point upon which the Pope carefully 
expresses no opinion. He exhorts the bishops to see 
that their people observe Christian charity and the 
bounds of justice in seeking relief from the evils 
which afflict them, but he does not deny that there 
are evils from which rightfully they may seek relief. 
The circular is a skilful document, but as it condemns 
certain courses of the League, it really helps the posi- 
tion of the English Government, and it must be ex- 
ceedingly unwelcome to the Nationalist leaders. Its 
weight may be inferred negatively from the exulta- 
tion with which an approval of the League and its 
methods would have been received. Already some 
of the leaders declare that Ireland will not take its 
politics from Rome. But it will not be easy to detach 
the Irish priesthood and people from their traditional 
reverence for papal leadership. 





PRESIDENTS AND PARTIES. 


THE statement that General Grant yielded to the 
pressure of the Republican party in abandoning re- 
form in the civil service is unquestionably true. But 
the statement is not made either to disparage him or 
to exculpate President CLEVELAND. It is used as an 
illustration of the fact that neither party, as such, is 
a reform party, and that both a Republican and a 
Democratic President have been overborne by the 
same kind of party pressure for spoils. The dif- 
ference between the two Presidents is that General 
GRANT, while holding that reform was essentially an 
executive act, and that all which Mr. JENCKEs’s 


amendment empowered him to do he already had: 


the power to do, yet regarded the passage of the law 
and the grant of an appropriation as the formal ap- 
proval of reform by Congress. This he distinctly 
stated. He said in his message to Congress trans- 
mitting the rules of the first Commission, ‘‘If left to 
me, without further Congressional action, the rules 
....Will be faithfully executed”; and he asked ‘‘ for 
all the strength which Congress can give me to en- 
able me to carry out the reform in the civil service 
recommended by the Commissioners.” He made it 
apparent from the first that his persistence depended 
upon the support of Congress. 

But-the Republican leaders, with the exception of 
Senator Epmunps, had no faith in reform, and Con- 
gress, while not refusing an appropriation, gave no 
moral support to it, and the abuses in the service 
flourished more vigorously than ever. This was so 
evident that General GRANT at last said, in the mes- 
sage of 1874, ‘If Congress adjourns without positive 
legislation on civil service reform, I will regard such 
action as a disapproval of the system, and will aban- 
don it.” Congress omitted the legislation, and re- 
form was practically abandoned. It was, as we have 
said, a surrender, but it was the surrender of a cham- 
pion who had honestly mistaken both the nature and 
the strength of the adversary and his own power of 
endurance. In justice to President CLEVELAND it 
ought to be said that his surrender no more imports 
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dishonesty than that of GRANT. In his letter of ac: 
ceptance Mr. CLEVELAND said that 

“the selection and retention of subordinates in government em- 
ployment should depend upon their ascertained fitness and the 


value of their work, and they should be neither expected nor al- 
lowed to do questionable party service.” 


In his letter to the National League he said that the 


removal of officers not included within the letter of - 


the reform statutes 

“should not be made, for the terms for which they are appointed, 
solely on partisan grounds and for the purpose of putting in 
their places those who are in political accord with the appointing 
power.” 

Unlike General GRANT, Mr. CLEVELAND made no 
allusion to conditions, such as the support of Con- 
gress, and when he yielded to the adverse pressure 
he had left open no similar line of excuse. But it 
certainly does not follow that his convictions were 
less strong or his purpose more sinister than those of 
Grant. They bath yielded to save, as they believed, 
their party. Geheral GRANT was told that he held 
the executive power in trust for a party, and that 
he had no right, in order to further a policy of his 
own and not of his party, to risk the party harmony 
and ascendency. President GRaNT yielded, and 
President CLEVELAND has yielded. But it is impos- 
sible to say that one was wholly free from just cen- 
sure and that the other is a hypocritical schemer. 
When the chairman of President Grant's first Com- 
mission resigned because he saw that substantial- 
ly the reform had been abandoned, he said that he 
trusted still to support the GRANT administration. 
He was not willing that his course should be deter- 
mined solely by an issue which had been rejected 
by the administration party, and was not favored by 
any other. So, in the contest of this year, the voters 
who regard that issue as primary will see that neither 
party is, in their sense, a reform party, and their ac- 
tion must be determined, as so often happens in prac- 
tical politics, by their judgment of the average of 
probable general advantage. 





MR. SCHURZ IN GERMANY. 


THE banquet to Mr. ScuuRz in Berlin was an honorablé 
tribute to a distinguished American citizen of German birth, 
who, as true now as ever to the republican principles which 
he brought to his chosen country, is perfectly just to the 
greatness and to the modern progress of his native land. 
His speech upon the late German Emperor showed the gen- 
erous catholicity of his political view, as his speeches always 
show a wise and comprehensive grasp of great principles, 
and try men and parties by their fidelity to such principles. 

Mr. Scuturz’s career in this country has illustrated both 
the power and the penalty of political independence. There 
is no man who has been more bitterly denounced by party 
spirit. But there are few men in either of the great parties 
who rival him in sound political thinking, or who exercise 
so deep and strong an influence upon the political action 
of intelligent and patriotic young Americans. Mr. ScHURZ 
is peculiarly a public man, however his resolute indepen- 
dence may interfere with party relations, and that a man 
thrown out of such relations, yet with unabated interest in 
public affairs, still maintains his moral ascendency in poli- 
tics, is one of the happy signs of the times. 

Perhaps the best illustration of Mr. ScHuRz’s political 
perception and sense of justice, as well as of his signal abili- 
ty, is his biography of HENRY CLay, which seems to us to 
be the best of our political biographies, as it is by far the 
best general and brief manual of American politics for the 
first half of this century. Its breadth, candor, acuteness, 
and intelligence are delightful, and the work, like all such 
works when well done, is a public service. There is proba- 
bly many an old Henry CLay Whig, now become a Repnb- 
lican, who heartily dislikes Mr. ScHURZ, but who would find 
in his story of CLAY a more sympathetic and complete com- 
prehension of him than has yet been shown. . 





THE NEWBURGH PARK. 


THE people of Newburgh upon the Hudson River have 
wisely taxed themselves for a public park, and as we stated 
some time since, they have been deliberating upon a proper 
name for it. Many names have been suggested, and all for 
reasons of greater or less weight. In such cases there are 
two classes of names to be considered, one generally de- 
scriptive, such as Fairview, Overlook, Hudson, Newburgh, 
Prospect, Central, for all of which good arguments may be 
urged; and the other, names personally commemorative, as 
of special benefactors, or of those peculiarly interested in 
the enterprise, or of distinguished local citizens. 

It is, of course, a distinctively local question, and sugges- 


_ tions from the outside are in danger of seeming a little im- 


pertinent. But sometimes the very doubt and difference 
of local opinion may make an outside suggestion of possible 
service. At least it may be accepted as a well-meant con- 
tribution to a friendly discussion. It happens that New- 
burgh was the home of the American who first interested 
public opinion in this country in parks and in an artistic 
treatment of the landscape, and whose taste and labors 
may be said to have begun the practical movement in that 
delightful art which has so greatly beautified the country. 
No name has acquired the distinction as an authority upon 
the subject so great and so general as that of the pioneer, 
Mr. DOWNING. 

It seems, therefore, that it would be a natural and bean- 
tiful tribute to the memory of its distinguished son whose 
fame is especially identified with all snch rural works 
throughout the country, if the city of Newburgh should 
give to its park the name of Downing. Among other local 
names there may be great difficulty in deciding upon the 
greater claim, but upon the grounds for which his name 
would be selected there could be no difference of opinion, 
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Time flies fast, and if there be younger citizens of New- 
burgh who might ask who was DowNING, the auswer sug- 
gested by the name of the park would show them that 
their city was richer in noted citizens than they knew. 
Monuments of worthy men cherish that just local pride 
which is the strength aud ornament of every community, 
and tend to produce the service and the character which 
they commemorate. There could not be‘anywhere in the 
country a more. singularly appropriate memorial than a 
Downing Park in Newburgh. 





A DISGRACEFUL SCENE. 


THE recent squabble in the Senate between Mr. INGALLs, 
of Kansas, and Mr. VoorHnEES, of Indiana, is a national dis- 
grace. The Senate of the United States, we have been ac- 
customed to think and to say, is the most dignified legisla- 
tive body in the world. But its President during a per- 
sonal altercation says to a fellow-member, “If this were a 
police court, the Senator from Indiana would be sent to the 
rock pile for being drunk and disorderly;” and the Senator 
from Indiana replies that the President of the Senate is “a 
great liar and a dirty dog.” Yet we profess great indigna- 
tion when MATTHEW ARNOLD suggests that our civilization 
is in some respects open to criticism. 

In the tremendous days of the antislavery debate, when 
the strongest passions of men and sections were aroused to 
fury, bitterness of epithet and even personal assaults were 
intelligible and not surprising. But the mere-blackguard- 
ism of a bar-room bandied without cause or pretence of 
justification upon the floor of the Senate between its Pre- 
sideut and a member, and apparently without rebuke from 
any Senator, is a spectacle of which every honorable Amer- 
ican is ashamed. The whole discussion was senseless. Mr. 
INGALLs had deliberately said, in order to inflame partisan 
passion, that General HANCocK and other Union generals 
were “allies of the Confederacy.” Mr. VoORHEES, after a 
long delay, retorted, ridiculing Mr. INGALLS’s conduct during 
the war; and to this retort Mr. INGALLs replied, drawing 
out Mr. VOORHEES again, the altercation culminating in 
the scene which has been described. 

There was no point whatever to the first speech of Mr. 
INGALLS but the deliberate incitement of angry feeling. It 
was a performance wholly unworthy of an American Sena- 
tor, and upon which the country had expressed its opinion 
very plainly. Mr. VoORHEEs very foolishly reopened the 
subject. As the Times pertinently inquires, is this the kind 
of campaign which any sensible man thinks desirable for 
the country ? 








PERSONAL, 


Mr. Wiitiam Russi, whose sketch entitled “Caught in the 
Act” is found in the present number of Harper’s WrEKLy, is well 
known in Montana Territory as “ Russ,” and is an actual cow-boy, 
having ridden last year with a cattle outfit, in company with a cor- 
respondent of Harper’s Wrekty. Mr. Russe.. may be said to be 
self-taught. Born in St. Louis, he came to Montana in. 1880, and 
at once took to cow-boy life. He has never received any instruc- 
tion, and never in his life been inside of an art gallery. What he 
knows about the use of oil-colors is entirely self-taught. Living 
among ranchmen, coming across Indians, he seems to have been 
strongly impressed by these surroundings. As Mr. Russg.1 is yet 
quite a young man, there may be a remarkable future for him as 
a delineator of life in the West. So far, the artist ‘‘ punches cows”’ 
in the summer, and draws and paints at Helena, Montana, during 
the winter. 

—The Rev. Kenneta Macxenzis, Jun., Assistant Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Madison Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, has accepted a call to St. Thomas Church, New Windsor, 
New York. He will assume the duties of his rectorate June 1. 

—Mr. Daty’s company of American actors have scored a new 
hit in London. 

—Friends of the new Chief-Justice Fuiter predict that he will 
challenge the traditions of the Supreme Court, and retain the wavy 
gray mustache that through many years has been his pride. Mr. 
FuLter gives up a law practice in Chicago worth three times as 
much as the salary of the Chief-Justiceship. 

—Master Workman Powpgrty has written a letter to the Order 
of Knights of Labor declaring that under no citeumstances would 
he consent to go upon a labor ticket as a candidate for President 
of the United States. He wouldn’t accept any political office, he 
says. 

—England has an entertaining bit of gossip to the effect that 
Lord. Satissury is to please British Catholics by having Cardinal 
Mannine made a peer. 

—-Senator Epmunps is the proud possessor of a bull-dog whose 
pedigree is traced back to somewhere near the flood, but there 
is scarcely a cur in Washington of half its weight that hasn't 
whipped it. 

—Lieutenant-Governor Jonxs made a speech at a Grand Army 
Post in Albany the other night, in which he vigorously criticised 
the Philadelphia veterans who. have elected the Confederate Gen- 
eral Joseen E. Jonnston to honorary membership. This was 
“ paying court” to rebels, avowed Politician Jongs. 

—The artists of the American Water-color Society made a new 
departure in public dinners the other day. They adorned the 
dining hall of the Hotel Brunswick with a richness and profusion 
of ornament fitted to recall the splendor and the state of the feasts 


. of royalty of three centuries ago. Nothing was lacking save a 


more picturesque costume on the part of the diners to have made 
a composition worthy of the brush of a great artist. 

—Since the newspapers began to nominate Cuauncey Depew 
for President, that popular man’s mail has doubled a good many 
times over. He is averaging from 300 to 490 letters a day from 
patriots who wish him well, and hope they may not be forgotten 
when he - to Washington. 

—Mr. Jay Goutp has just experienced the unusual sensation of 
having a court and jury file a verdict against him. Mr. Gou.n’s 
yacht, the Atalanta, did forty dollars’ worth of damage to a canal- 
boat, and the millionaire has lost the lawsuit, which he tried to de- 
fend against the claims of the canal-boat man. 

—Germany’s Crown-Prince Witttam has a crippled arm which 
detracts from his military bearing, and many sensational tales have 
been told to explain it; but in the average German mind there is 
a deep-rooted belief that it came from the awkward attentions of 
an English doctor who had charge of the Prince in his infancy. 
English doctors just now are the especial objects of German dis- 
trust and prejudice. 

—Mr. Cuartrs 8S. Surrn has just been re-elected to the Presi 
deney of the New York Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Smivn is a 
metropolitan merchant who in all things is inspired by that broad 
public spirit which fits him pre-eminently for this post of trust 
and honor, 
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5. Mexican Adobe Huts. 
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4. The Insane Asylum. 
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8. Pueblo’s big Tree. 
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2. The Arkansas River. 
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1. General View of Pueblo. 
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A Strange Mannscript Found in a Copper Cylinder, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DAY OF SACRIFICE. 
T last the time came. 

It was the end of the dark season. Then, as the’ sun 
rises for its permanent course around the heavens, when the 
long day of six mouths begins, all in the land of the Kose- 
kin is sorrow, and the last of the loved darkuess is mourned 
over amid the most solemn ceremonies, and celebrated with 
the most imposing sacrifices. Then the most honored in 
all the land are publicly presented with the blessing of 
death, and allowed to depart this hated life, and go to the 
realms of that eternal darkness which they love so well. It 
is the greatest of sacrifices, and is followed by the greatest 
of feasts. Thusthe busy. 
seasou—the loved sea- 
son of darkness—ends, 
and the long, hateful 
season of light begins, 
when the Kosekin lurk 
in caverns, and live in 
this way in the presence 
of what may be called 
artificial darkness. 

It was for us—for 
me and for Almah—the 
day of doom. Since the 
ceremony of separation 
I had not seen her ; but 
my heart had beeu al- 
ways With her. I did 
not even know whether 
she was alive or not, 
but believed that she 
must be; for I thought 
that if she had died I 

- should have heard of it, 
as the Kosekin would 
have rejoiced greatly 
over such an event. 
For every death is to 
them an occasion of 
joy, and the death of 
one so distinguished 
and so beloved as Al- 
mah would have given 
tise to nothing less than 
a national festival. 

Of time I had but 
a poor reckoning; but, 
from the way in which 
the paupers kept dc- 
count of their joms, I 
judged that about three 
months had elapsed 
since the ceremony of 
separation. 

The paupers were 
now all joyous with a 
hideous joy. The Chief 
Pauper was more ab- 
horrent thanever. He 
had the blood - thirst 
strong upon him. He 
was on that jom to per- 
fourm his horrible of- 
tice of Sar Tabakin, and 
as he accosted me he 
smiled the smile of a 
demon, aud congratu- 
lated me on my coming 
escape from life. To 
this I had no word of 
auswer to make; but 
my hands held my rifle 
and pistol, and these I 
clutched with a firmer 
grasp as my last hour 
approached. 

The time of departure 
at length arrived. Sol- 
diers of the Kosekin 
came, following the pau- 
pers, who went first, 
while the guards came 
after me. Thus we all 
emerged into the open 
air. Theré the broad 
terrace already _men- 
tioned spread out be- 
fore my eyes, filled with 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of human beings. 

- It seemed as though the 
entire population of the 
city was there, and so 
densely packed was this 
great crowd that it was only with great difficulty that a 
way was laid open for our passage. 

Above was the sky, where the stars were twinkling 
faintly. There was no longer the light of the aurora 
australis; the constellations glimmered but dimly, the 
moon was shining with but a feeble ray; for there far 
away over the icy crests of the lofty mountains I saw a long 
line of splendid effulgence, all golden and red—the light of 
the new dawn—the dawn of that long day which was now 
approaching. The sight of that dawning light gave me 
new life. It was like a sight of home—the blessed dawn, 
the sunlight of a bright day, the glorious daybreak lost for 
so long a time, but now at last returning. I feasted my 
eyes on the spectacle, I burst into tears of joy, and I felt as 
though I could gaze at it forever. But the sun as it trav- 
elled was rapidly coming into view ; soon the dazzling glory 
of its rim would appear above the mountain crest, and the 
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scason cf darkness would end. There was no time to wait, 
and the guards hurried me on. 

There in the midst of the square rose the pyramid. It 
was fully a hundred feet in height, with a broad flat top. 
At-the base I saw a great crowd of paupers. Through these 
we passed, and as we did so a horrible death-chant arose. 
We now went up the steps and reached the top. It was 


‘about sixty feet square, and upon it there was a quadrangle 


of stones set about three feet apart, about sixty in number, 
while iu the midst was a larger stowe. All of these were 
evidently intended for sacrificial purposes. 

Scarcely had I reached the top when I saw a procession 
ascend from the other side. First came some paupers, then 
some hags, and then, followed by other hags, saw Almah. I 
was transfixed at the sight. A thrill passed through every 
nerve, and a wild impulse came to me to burst through the 
crowd, join her, and battle with them all for her life. But 
the crowd was too dense. I could only stand and look at 





her, and mark the paleness of her face and her mute despair. 
She saw me, waved her hand sadly, and gave a mournful 
smile. There we stood separated by the crowd, with our 
eyes fastened on. each other, and all our hearts filled with 
one deep, intense yearning to fly to one another's side. 

And now there came up from below, louder and deeper, 
the awful death-chant. Time was pressing. The prepara- 
tions were made. The Chief Pauper took his station by 
the central stone, and in his right hand he held a long, 
keen knife. Toward this stone I was led. The Chief Pau- 
per then looked with his blear and blinking eyes to where 
the dawn was glowing over the mountain crest, and every 
moment increasing in brightness; and then, after a brief 
survey, he turned and whetted his kuife on the sacrificial 
stone. After this he turned to me with his evil face, with 
the glare of a horrid death-hunger in his ravenous eyes, and 
pointed to the stone. 
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I stood without motion. 

He repeated the gesture and said, “ Lie down here.” 

“T will not,” said I. 

“But it is on this stone,” said he, “that you are to get 
the blessing of death.” 

“Tl die first !” said I, fiercely, and I raised my rifle; 

The Chief Pauper was puzzled at this. The others 
looked on quietly, thinking it probably a debate about some 
punctilio. Suddenly he seemed struck with an idea. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he. ‘The woman first. ‘It is better sv.” 

Saying this he walked toward Almah, and said some- 
thing to the hags. 

At this the chief of them—namely, the nightmare hag 
led Almah to the nearest stone, and motioned to her to lie 
down. Almah prepared to obey, but paused a moment to 
throw at me one last glance and wave her hand as a last 
farewell. Then without a word she laid herself down upon 
the stone. At this a thrill of fury rushed through all my 
being, rousing me from 
my stupor, impelling 
me to action, filling my 
brain with madness. 
The nightmare hag had 
already raised her long 
keen knife in the air. 
Another moment and 
the blow would have 
fatlen. “But my rifle was 
at my shoulder; my aim 
was deadly. The report 
rang out like thunder. 
A wild, piercing yell 
followed, and when the 
sinoke cleared away the 
nightmare hag lay dead 
at the fuot of the altar. 
‘I was already there, 
having burst through 
the astonished crowd, 
and Almah was in my 
arms; and holding her 
thus foramoment,I put 
myself in front of her 
aud stood at bay, with 
my only thought that 
of defendiny her to the 
last and selling my life 
as dearly as possible. 

The result was amaz- 
ing. 

After the report there 
was for some moments a 
deep silence, which was 
followed by a wild, ab- 
rupt outery from half 
@ million people — the 
roar of indistinguisha- 
ble words bursting forth 
from the lips of all that 
throng, whose accumu- 
lated volume arose. in 
one vast thunder-clap 
of sound, pealing forth, 
echoing along the ter- 

raced streets, and roll- 
ing on far away in end- 
lees reverberations. It 
was like the roar of 
mighty cataracts, like 
the sound of many wa- 
ters; and at the voice 
of that vast multitude I 
shrauk back for a mo- 
ment. As I did so I 
looked down, and be- 
held a scene as appall- 
ing as the sound that 
had overawed me. In 
all that countless 
throng of human be- 
ings there was not one 
who was not in motion ; 
and all were pressing 
forward toward the 
pyramid as to a com- 
mon,centre. On every 
side there was a multi- 
tudinous sea of upturn- 
ed faces, extending as 
far as the eye could 
reach. ‘All were in vio- 
lentagitation,as though 
all were possessed by 
one common impulse 
which forced them to- 
ward me. At such a 
sight I thought of no- 
thing else than that I 
was the object of their 
wrath, and that they 
were all with one com- 
mou fury rushing toward me to wreak vengeance upon me 
and upon Almah for the slaughter of the nightmare hag. 

All this was the work of but a few moments. Aud now 
as I stood there holding Almah —.appalled, despairing, yet 


‘ resolute and calm—I became aware of a more imminent 


danger. On the top of the pyrainid, at the report of the 
rifle, all had fallen down flat on their faces, and it was over 
them that I had rushed to Almah’s side. But these now 
began to rise, and the hags took up the corpse of the dead, 
and the paupers swarmed around with cries of “ Mut! mut!” 
(dead! dead!) and exclamations of wonder. Then they all 
turned their foul and bleary eyes toward me, and stood as 
if transfixed with astonishment. At length there burst 
forth from the crowd one who sought to get at me. It was 
the Chief Pauper. He still lield in his hand the long knife 
of sacrifice. He said not a word, but rushed straight at me, 
and as he came I saw murder iu his look. I did not wait 
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for him, but raising my rifle, discharged the 
second barrel full in his face. He fell down 
a shattered, blackened heap, dead. 

As the second report thundered out it 
drowned all other sounds, and was again fol- 
lowed by au awful silence. I looked around. 
Those on the pyramid—paupers and hags— 
had again flung themselves ou their faces. 
On the square below the whole multitude 
were on their knees, with their heads bowed 
down low. The silence was more oppressive 
than before; it was appalling—it was tremen- 
dons! It seemed like the dread silence that 
precedes the more awful outburst of the hur- 
ricane when the storm is gathering up all 
its strength to burst with accumulated fury 
upon its doomed victim. 

But there was no time to be lost in star- 
ing, and that interval was occupied by me 
in hastily reloading my rifle. It was my 
last resource now; and if it availed not for 
defence, it might at least serve to be used 
agaiust ourselves. With this thought I 
handed the pistol to Almah, and hurriedly 
whispered to her that if I were killed, she 
could use it against herself. She took it in 
silence, but I read in her face her invincible 
resolve. 

The storm at last burst. The immense 


multitude rose to their fect, and with one 


common impulse came pressing on from every 
side toward the pyramid, apparently filled 
with the one universal desire of reaching me 
—a desire which was now all the more in- 
tense and vehement from these interruptions 
which had taken place. Why they had fall- 
en on their knees, why the paupers on the 
pyramid were still prostrate, I could not tell ; 
but [saw now the swarming multitude, and I 
felt that they were rolling in on every side— 
merciless, blood-thirsty, implacable—to tear 
me to pieces. Yet time passed and they did 
not reach me, for an obstacle was interposed. 
The pyramid had smooth sides. The stair- 
ways that led up to the summit were narrow, 
and did not admit of more than two at a 
time; yet, had the Kosekiu been like other 
people, the summit of the pyramid would soon 
have been swarming with them ; but as they 
were Kosekin, none came up to the top; 
for at the base of the pyramid, at the bottom 
of the steps, I saw a strange aud incredible 
struggle. It was not, as with us, who should 
go up first, but who should go up last; 
each tried to make his neighbor go before 
him. All were eager to go, but the Kosekin 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, and love for the 
good of others made each one intensely de- 
sirous to make others go up. This resulted 
in a furious struggle, in which, as fast as any 
one would be pushed up the steps a Kttle 
way, he would jump down again and turn his 
efforts toward putting up others; and thus 
all the energies of the people were worn 
out in useless and unavailing efforts—in a 
struggle to which, from the very nature of 
the case, there could be no end. 

Now those on the pyramid began to rise, 
and:soon all were on their feet. Cries burst 
forth from them. All were looking at us, 
but with nothing like hostility ; it was rath- 
er like reverence and adoration, and these 
feelings were expressed unmistakably in their 
cries, among which I could plainly distin- 
guish such words as these : “Ap Ram !” “Mo- 
sel anan wacosek !” “ Sopet Mut!” (The Fa- 
ther of Thunder! Ruler of Cloud aud Dark- 
ness! Judge of Death!) These cries passed 
to those below. The struggle ceased. All 
stood and joined in the ery, which was taken 
up by those nearest, and soon passed among 
all those myriads, to be repeated with thun- 
der echoes far and wide. 

At this it suddenly became plain to me 
that the danger of death had passed away ; 
that these people no longer regarded me as 
a victim, but rather as some mighty being 
—some superior, perhaps supernatural pow- 
er, who was to be almost worshipped. Hence 
these prostrations, these words, these cries, 
these looks. All these told me that the bit- 
terness of death had passed away. At this 
discovery there was, for a moment, a feeling 
of aversion and horror within me at filling 
such a position ; that I, a weak mortal, should 
dare to receive adoration like this; and I re- 
coiled at the thought: yet this feeling soon 
passed ; for life was at stake—not my own 
merely, but that of Almah ; and I was ready 
now to go through anything if only I might 
save her: so, instead of shrinking from this 
new part, I eagerly seized upon it, and at 
once determined to take advantage of the 
popular superstition to the utmost. 

Far away over the crests of the mountains 
I saw the golden edge of the sun’s disc, and 
the light flowed therefrom in broad efful- 
gence, throwing out long rays of glory in a 
luminous flood over all the land. I pointed 
to the glorious orb, and cried to the paupers, 
and to all who were nearest, in a loud voice : 

“Tam Atam-or, the Man of Light! I come 
from the land of light! I am the Father of 
Thunder, of Cloud and Darkness ; the Judge 
of Death !” 

At this the paupers all fell prostrate, and 
cried out to me to give them the blessing of 
death. 
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I made no answer, but leading Almah to 
the edge of the pyramid, told her to fire the 
pistol. A million eyes were fixed on us. 
She held up the pistol and fired. Immedi- 
ately after, I fired both barrels of the rifle ; 
and as the reports rang ont and the smoke 
cleared away, I heard a mighty murmur, 
and once more beheld all prostrate. Upon 
this I hurriedly loaded again, and waited 
for further revelations. All the time I could 


_not help wondering at the effect produced 


by the rifle now, in comparison with the in- 
difference with which it had been regarded 
at my first arrival in the country. I could 
not account for it, but supposed that the ex- 
citement of a great religious festival and the 
sudden death of the Chief.Pauper and the 
Chief Hag had probably deeply impressed 
them. In the midst of these thonghts the 
whole multitude arose ; and once more there 
came to my ears the universal uproar of in- 
numerable cries, in the midst of which I 
could hear the words, “ Ap Ram!” “ Mosel 
anan wacosek!” “ Sopet Mut !” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCLUSION. 

In the midst of.this the paupers and the 
hags talked earnestly together. Some of 
those who had been nearest in rank to the 
late Chief Pauper and Chief Hag were con- 
spicuous in the debate. All looked at me 
and at Almah, and pointed toward the sun, 
which was wheeling along behind the dis- 
tant mountain crest, showing a golden disc. 
Then they pointed to the dead bodies; and 
the hags took the Chief Hag, and the pan- 
pers the Chief Pauper, and laid them side by 
side on the central altar. After this a hag 
and a pauper advanced toward us, each car- 
rying. the sacrificial knife which had be- 
longed to the deceased. 

The hag spoke first, addressing Almah, in 
accordance with the Kosekin custom, which 
requires women to take the precedence in 
many things. 

“Take this,” she said, “O Almah, con- 
sort of Atam-or, and Co-ruler of Clouds and 
Darkness. Henceforth you shall be judge 
of death to the women of the Kosekin.” 

She then handed Almah the sacrificial 
knife of the Chief Hag, which Almah took in 
silence. 


Then the pauper presented me with the . 


sacrificial knife of the Chief Pauper, with 
the following words: 

“Take this, O Atam-or, Father of Thun- 
der and Ruler of Clouds and Darkness. 
Henceforth you shall be Judge of Death to 
the men of the Kosekin, and Sar Tabakin 
over the whole nation.” 

1 received the knife in silence, for I had 
nothing to say;*but now Almah spoke, as 
was fitting for her to do, since with the Kose- 
kin the women must take the precedence ; 
and here it was expected that she should re- 
ply in behalf af both of us. 

So Almah, holding the sacrificial knife, 
stood looking at them, full of dignity, and 
spoke as follows: 

“We will take this, O Kosekin, and we 
will reward you all. We will begin our 
reign over the Kosekin with memorable acts 
of mercy. These two great victims shall be 
enough for the Mista Kosek of this season. 
The victims designed for this sacrifice shall 
have to deny themselves’ the blessing of 
death, yet they shall be rewarded in other 
ways; and all the land from the highest to 
the lowest shall have reason to rejoice in 
our rule. ; 

“To all you hags and paupers we grant 
the splendid and unparalleled boon of exile 
to Magones. There you can have all the 
sufferiug which heart can wish, and inevita- 
ble death. To all classes and ranks in the 
whole nation we promise to grant a diminu- 
tion iu their wealth by one-quarter. In the 
abundance of our mercy we are willing our- 
selves to bear the burden of all the offerings 
that may be necessary in order to accomplish 
this. All in the land may at once give up 
one-quarter ofgheir whole wealth to us.” 

At this the hags and paupers gave a hor- 
rible yell of applause. 

“ As rulers of Light and Darkness, we will 
hencefoyth govern the nation in the light as 
well as in the dark. We will sacrifice our- 
selves so far to the public good as to live 
in the light, and in open palaces. We will 
consent to undergo the pains of light and 
splendor, to endure all the evils of luxury, 
magnificence, and boundless wealth, for the 
good of the Kosekin natiow. We will con- 
sent to forego the right of separation, and 
agree to live together, even though we love 
one another. Above all, we will refuse death 
and consent to live. Can any rulers do more 
than this for the good of their people ?” 

Another outburst of applause followed. 

“Th three joms,” continued Almah, “all 
you hags and paupers shall be sent to exile 
and death on Magones. As for the rest of 

the Kosekin, hear our words. Tell them 
from us that the laborers shall all be eleva- 
ted to the rank of paupers, the artisans shall 





be made laborers, the tradesmen artisans, 
the soldiers tradesmen, the Alhons soldiers, 
the Kohens Alhons, and the Meleks Ko- 
hens. There shall be no Meleks in all the 
Jand. We, in our love for the Kosekin, 
will henceforth be the only Meleks. Then 
all the misery of that low station will rest 
on us; and in our low estate as Meleks we 
shall govern this nation in love and self-de- 
nial. Tell them that we will forego the sac- 
rifice and consent to live; that we will give 
up darkness and cavern gloom and live in 
light. Tell them to prepare for us the 
splendid palaces of the Meleks, for we will 
take the most sumptuous and magnificent 
of them all. Tell all the people to present 
their offerings. Tell them that we consent 
to have endless retinues of sérvants, soldiers, 
followers, and attendants. Tell them that 
with the advent of Almah and Atam-or a 
new era begins for the Kosekin, in which 
every man may be as poor as he likes, and 
riches shall be unknown in the land.” 

These extraordinary words seemed to fill 
the paupers with rapture. Exclamations of 
jey burst from them; they prostrated them- 
selves in an irrepressible impulse of grateful 
admiration, as though such promises could 
only come from superior beings. Then most 
of them hurried down to communicate to the 
people below the glorious intelligence. Soon 
it spread from mouth to mouth, and all the 
people were filled with the wildest excite- 
ment. 

For never before had such a thing been 
known, and never had such self-sacrifice 
been imagined or thought possible, as that 
the rulers of the Kosekin could consent to 
be rich when they might be paupers; to 
live together when they might be separate ; 
to dwell in the light when they might lurk 
in the deepest cavern gloom; to remain in 
life when they might have the blessing of 
death. Selfishness, fear of death, love of 
riches, and love of luxury, these were all 
unintelligible to the Kosekin, as munch as to 
us would be self-abnegation, coutempt of 
death, voluntary poverty, and asceticism. 
But as with us self-denying rulers may 
make others rich and be popular for this, 
so here among the Kosekin a selfish ruler 
might be popular by making others poor. 
Hence the words of Almah, as they were 
made known, gave rise to the wildest ex- 
citement and enthusiasm, and the vast mul- 
titude poured forth their feelings in long 
shouts of rapturous applause. 

Amid this the bodies of the dead were 


_carried down from the pyramid, and were 


taken to the Mista Kosek in a long and sol- 
emn procession, accompanied by the singing 
of wild and dismal chants. 

And now the sun, rolling along behind the 
icy mountain crest, rose higher and higher 
every moment, and the bright light of a long 
day began to illumine the world. There 
sparkled the sea, rising far away like a wa- 
tery wall, with the horizon high up in the 
sky; there rose the circle of giant moun- 
tains, sweeping away till they were blend- 
ed with the horizon; there rose the terraces 
of the amir, all glowing in the sunlight, with 
all its countless houses and cavern - open- 
ings and arching trees and, pointing pyra- 
mids. Above was the canopy of heaven, no 
longer black, no longer studded with stars 
or glistening with the fitful shimmer of 
the aurora, but all radiant with the glorious 
sunlight, and disclosing all the splendors 
of the infinite blne. At that sight a thrill 
of joy passed through me. The long, long 
night at last was over; the darkness had 
passed away like some hideous dream; the 
day was here —the long day that was to 
know no shadow and no decline—when all 


this world should be illuminated by the ever- © 


circling sun—a sun that would never set un- 
til his long course of many months should 
be fully run. My heart swelled with rapt- 
ure, my eyes filled with tears. “O Light !” 
I cried; “O gleaming, golden Sunlight! O 
Light of Heaven!—light that brings life 
and hope to man!” And I could have fall- 
en on my knees and worshipped that rising 
sun. 

But the light which'was so glorious to us 
was painful and distressing to the Kosekin. 
On the top of the pyramid the paupers 
crouched, shading their eyes. The crowd 
below began to disperse in all directions, so 
as to betake themselves to their coverts and 
to the caverns, where they might live in the 


- dark. Soon nearly all were gone except the 


paupers at the foot of the pyramid, who were 
awaiting our commands, aud a crowd of Me- 
leks and Alhons at a distance. At a gesture 
from me the few paupers near us descended 
and joined those below. 

Almah and I were aloue on the top of the 
pyramid. 

I caught her in my arms in a rapture of 
joy. This revulsion from the lowest de- 
spair—from darkness and from death: back 
to hope aud light and life—was almost too 
much to endure. We both wept, but our 
tears were those of happiness. 

“ You will be all my own now,” said I, 
“and we can fly from this hateful land. 
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We can be united—we can be married—here 
before we start—and you will not be cruel 
enough to refuse. You will consent, will 
you not, to be my wife before we fly from 
the Kosekin ?” 

At this Almah’s face became suffused with 
smiles and blushes. Her arms were about 
me, and she did not draw away, but looked 
up in sweet confusion and said, 

“Why, as to that—I—I cannot be more 
your—your wife than I am.” 

“What do you mean?” I exclaimed, in 
wonder. ‘ My wife!” 

Her eyes dropped again, and she whis- 
pered : 

“The ceremony of separation is with the 
Kosekin the most sacred form of marriage. 
It is the religious form ; the other is mere- 
ly the civil form.” 

This was unintelligible, nor did I try to 
understand it. It was enough to hear this 
from her own sweet lips; but it was a strange 
feeling, and I think I am the only man siuce 
Adam that ever was married without know- 
ing it. 

“ As to flight,” continued Almah, who had 
quite adopted the Kosekin fashion, which 
makes women take the lead—“as to flight, 
we need not hurry. We are all-powerful 
now, and there is no more danger. We 
must wait until we send embassies to my 
people, and when they are ready to receive 
us, we will go. But now let us leave this, 
for our servants are waiting for us, and the 
light is distressing to them. Let us go to 
the nearest of our palaces and obtain rest 
and food.” 


Here Featherstone stopped, yawned, and 
laid down the manuscript. 

“That’s enough for to-day,” said he; “I’m 
tired, and can’t read any more. It’s time for 
supper.” 

THE END. 





THE CITY OF PUEBLO, 


Prosperity comes to Pueblo as water runs 
down hill. In the remote past the attraction of 
gravitation made the site of the city of Pueblo 
a meeting-place for bands of primeval Indians 
and roving Spaniards, and later for scouts, sol- 
diers, and overland traders. In the present gen- 
eration the same force has built there a fine com- 
mercial city, and started within it the wheels 
of industrial progress. The overland traveller 
bound West made the spot his camping-ground, 
because there he met his friends who had fol- 
lowed the course of the Fontaine qui Bouille 
down from Pike’s Peak to the Arkansas Valley, 
and those who had struck across country from 
La Veta Pass, or had drifted eastward from the 
neighborhood of the Royal Gorge. That un- 
written law of frontier usage which designates 
the confluences of streams as meeting points for 
migratory settlers was at Pueblo as plainly car- 
ried out as that more tangible modern rule which 
says that manufacturing centres must be so placed 
that raw material shall come to them on the down 
grade. 

Unlike many Western towns, Pueblo thus has 
an actual reason for the choice of its location. 
Nature so clearly indicated-the use of the rolling 
stretch of land at the confluence of the Arkan- 
sas and the Fontaine qui Bouille that man could 
not help working out the general plan. The first 
persons to recognize the value of the place as a 
commercial point were a few half-wild trappers 
and hunters who, in common with a number of 
lethargic Mexicans from Santa Fe and Taos, built 
a few rude adobe huts under the bluff something 
like fifty years ago. Here thev traded with the 
Indians for furs in intermittent times of peace, 
and fought them with fire-arms the. rest of the 


time. To give the traders the advantage against 


the savages in this last-mamed diversion the 
adobes were built half-way up the bluff, not 
wholly unlike the cliff-dwellings in the cafion of 
the Rio Mancos. As a further protection from 
the Indians the settlers built a fort of adobe 
bricks. For some reason only a few traces of 
this fort are now in existence. Some of the 
adobe huts, however, are still inhabited by the 
descendants of the first settlers. 

The settlement was known as a pueblo—a Mex- 
ican town. The name clung persistently to the 


‘place, although in 1858 a settlement was made 


adjoining the site of the present city by one 
Gorge McDovea.t, a brother of Governor and 
Senator McDovuaa t, of California. This man— 
an educated, courtly mannered, picturesque bor- 
der adventurer, who abandoned a good career in 
California to lead a wild life in Mexico and on 
the American frontier—built himself a big adobe 
house and fort combined, and started what he 
called Fountain City. He gathered about him a 
handful of half-breed Mexicans, and for some 
time he lived the wayward life of a feudal baron. 
The stampede across the plains to Pike’s Peak in 
1859 caused a grievous change in this enterprising 
person’s border barony. The primitive civiliza- 
tion that was a necessary part of its successful 
existence did not meet with the approval of the 
pioneers of the Pike’s Peak movement, and as a 
result Fountain City was neglected for the pre- 
sent site of the city on the north bank of the Ar- 
kansas River. When it is considered that Kan- 
sas at that time was unsettled, and that the Ind- 
ians were always troublesome, the growth of the 
town during the next few years was really out of 
the ordinary. The settlement ‘was nothing more 
than an overland trading station, yet in 1868 it 
had a sufficiently strong hope of permanent pros- 
perity to start a weekly newspaper. Three years 
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later the weekly, as a sort of draft upon the fu- 


. ture, became a daily. However doubtful this en- 


terprise may have seemed then, subsequent events 
have fully justified it, for that. audacious publica- 
tion is now one of the leading daily newspapers 
of the West. 

This demonstration of confidence on the part 
of the people was followed by the building into 
the town of the Denver and Rio Grande, and 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railways; A busi- 
ness flurry of a particularly cyclonic nature then 
took possession of the place. Its effects were 
more plainly seen on the low land south of 
the river, where the railroads, for topographical 
reasons, staked out their yards and built their 
stations. The town of South Pueblo rose out of 
the dust with all that tumultuous haste for which 
Western places are noted, and stood ready to take 
care of any business that the railroads might bring. 
It had not long to wait. The Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway, which did not stop at Pueblo, 
but went south to the coal-fields near Trinidad, 
and west to countless gold and silver mines in 
the mountains, showed in a practical way what 
old traders and half-civilized trappers knew years 
ago—that everything except manufactured goods 
from the East came to Pueblo on the down grade. 
When it was known that a car of coal from the 
Trinidad mines and a car of mineral from the 
mountains would come to Pueblo by the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, it seerned natural that some’ 
one should take advantage of that éombination 
of circumstances and build a smelter. The fluc- 
tuating condition of the silver-mining industry 
prevented Pueblo’s advance in this direction for 
some time, but in 1878 a company of men put a 
lively little smelter into operation on the outskirts 
of the town. So great an advantage in point of 
location have these works had over their rivals, 
that they have become the largest of the kind in 
the State. In the following year a number of 
the chief stockholders of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway bought a piece of land near 
South Pueblo and built large steel-works. As 
much of the State of Colorado is underlaid with 
iron ore and coal, the new works had no difficulty 
in making Bessemer steel at a handsoine profit. 
The natural result was that the establishment 
became the largest of its kind west of the Mis- 
souri Valley. It employs about 1200 men, and 
does an annual business of $2,500,000. The 
thriving village of Bessemer, with pretty cot- 
tages and wide streets, has grown up near the 
works. Later on, the business of Pueblo was in- 
creased by the addition of two more smelters and 
several manufactories, which have all demon- 
strated to their stockholders the advantage of a 
location at the foot of three grades. 

While the attraction of gravitation has made 
Pueblo a manufacturing city, and no doubt will 
yet cause it to become what the people call it 
now, “the Pittsburgh of the West,” its location 
with respect to the surrounding country has giv- 
en it prominence as a railroad centre. Within 
the past six months the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road has laid its tracks into South Pueblo from 
Kansas ; the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe has 
built a new line from Pueblo to Denver ; and the 
new Colorado Midland has made connections for 
Leadville and Aspen. Of more importance than 
any enterprise that has affected Pueblo in recent 
years is the building of the Denver, Texas, and 


- Gulf Railroad, which places Colorado shippers 


within 900 miles of the seaboard. The impor- 
tance to Pueblo of this line cannot well be over- 
estimated, as, in the nature of things, the advan- 
tage of an almost certain control of the trade of 
the State would be largely increased by the han- 
dling of the export business of the entire Rocky. 
Mountain region. As a result of her present 
rapid growth and bright future prospects, Pueb- 
lo’s population is made up chiefly of business 
men and their families. During the summer, 
when travellers make the city their home for a 
few days, and invalids try the water at the 
springs, the number of persons in the streets, 
hotels, and well-built houses is somewhat in ex- 
cess of the average for the rest of the year. Es- 
pecially is this the case in fair week, when the 
spare chinks in the city are filled to overflowing 
with visitors from all parts of Colorado, Utah, 
Kansas, and New Mexico. How handsomely 
these visitors are entertained, the stranger who 
has met Pueblo’s people in their own city can 
well appreciate. There is a commingled hearti- 
ness and cordiality in the social life of Pueblo 
that few American cities are fortunate enough to 
possess, and a natural courtesy in the conduct 
of business that many places might imitate to 
excellent advantage. In the near future, social 
affairs will divert Pueblo much more than at 
present from its earnest pursuit of business, for 
with the settlement of the neighboring country 
by farmers, which must soon take place, now 
that the monopolistic cattle-men have been com- 
pelled to relinquish much government land that 
they had seized, Pueblo will be the winter home 
of many people who will have ranches within a hun- 
dred miles of the city. The excellent schools of 
Pueblo would of themselves be sufficient to at- 
tract this winter population. 

The casual visitor will find facts and figures 
lying in wait for him at street corners and odd 
places along the public highway. He will be 
told that since the incorporation of South Pueblo 
and Central Pueblo into the main city the value 
of property has increased many fold; that the 
assessed valuation of the city is now about 
¥8,000,000; that the business of the city, ex- 
clusive of real estate transactions, amounts to 
$25,000,000 a vear; that the yearly output of 
the three smelters is $15,000,000 ; that buildings 


valued at $1,500,000 were put up during 1887; . 


that as many more are building and under con- 
tract for 1888; that the volume of business for 
1887 was fifty per cent. greater than in 1886; 
and that the present population of 20,000 is 
merely a nucleus for what is to become the 


largest city in the Rocky Mountain country. In 
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addition, the history of the city from the roman- 
tic and half-wild past to the present peaceful 
day has become of substantial interest to the 
busy folk. A striking illustration of this is the 
bitter but unavailing regret for the official van- 
dalism that destroyed the historic big tree in 
Union Avenue a few years ago. Next to the 
law of natural selection, the big tree had done 
more than anything else to give Pueblo a start in 
life. It had been a landmark for Indians, Mexi- 
cans, and Americans for scores upon scores of 
years. Indians held their councils in its shade ; 
Fremont, Kit Carson, Sr. Vrain, Bent, and other 
explorers had camped beneath it; fourteen out- 
laws were hanged at one time, it is said, from its 
branches ; and the first white woman that died in 
Colorado was buried among its far-spreading 
roots. Second only to Pike’s Peak itself as a 
landmark, it stood in rugged majesty until some 
four years ago, when the Common Council of 
South Pueblo had it cut down because it was 
supposed to be a hinderance to the transaction of 
business. Only when the noble cottonwood was 
felled did the belief come home to even the Coun- 
cilmen that it had never been in the way. All 
that could be done then, however, was to set up 
a section of the tree at the Union Railway Sta- 
tion as a monument, not only of the great tree it- 
self, but also of the wretched vandalism that laid 
it low. ; Wittram Wittarp Howarp. 





NEW YORK’S “FAVORITE SON.” 


Tur active political career of CHauncey Mitcu- 
KELL Depkw can be summed up in a few words. 
He took the stump for Fremont in °56 and for 
Lixconn in ’60. He was elected to the Assembly 
in ’61, and was chosen Secretary of State in ’63, 
at the age of twenty-nine, by a majority af 30,000 
votes. He declined a renomination, declined 
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Senatorship to tempt almost any man, not a mill- 
ionaire already, to give up the Presidency of one 
of the greatest corporations in the world, with a 
salary beside which a Senator’s meagre stipend 
looks very poor and small. Once before Mr. 
Derrw had a similar choice presented to him. 
It was when, under ANDREW JoHNSON’s adminis- 
tration, Mr. Sewarp offered him the post of Min- 
ister to Japan. He was then simply a voung 
attorney—it was before his connection with the 
Harlem road—with a rather poor law business, 
and the political bait was very tempting. “ But 
I thought,” he is reported to have said, “that if 
I accepted that place, and so got a confirmed 
taste for public office, I would become a political 
pauper, and so I refused it.” . 

There is another side of Mr. Deprw’s many- 
faceted nature that helps also to account for his 
prominence as a possible Republican candidate 
at this time. The talent for “speaking pieces” 
that he showed at school has been cultivated as- 
siduously ; the fondness for good stories, and the 
memory that retains them, have not grown rusty ; 
the cordialitv of nature and geniality of address 
that made him popular as a youth have increased 
with years ; so that now Mr. Depew is by all odds 
the best known after-dinner speaker in America— 
and of course, by inference, in the world—and 
has also no mean reputation as an orator on se- 
rious occasions. As for social honors, he has re- 
cently been unanimously re-elected President of 
the Union League Club, and he is kept talking at one 
social “ function” or another most of the time. As 
the New York daily newspapers always print what 
he says, he is the best advertised man in America. 
In fact, his reputation, so far as it is national, has 
been made almost entirely by the newspapers. 
The secret of the universally kind journalistic 
treatment of him lies no doubt partly in his own 
kindly treatment of reporters. He is always ac- 





also an offer of the mission to Japan, just missed 
being made Collector of the Port by President 
Jounson, and devoted himself to the practice of 
his profession until 1872, when he ran for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the Liberal Republican ticket, 
and was defeated In 1881 his name was pre- 
sented for United States Senator in the struggle 
that ensued upon the resignation of Senators 
Conkiing and Parr. and was for some time 
prominent in the balloting. It was withdrawn in 
order to break the dead-lock that seemed immi- 
nent. In 1884 he might have had the Senator- 
ship without lifting a finger, but he refused it. 
Mr. Depew has not held a public office, therefore, 
since 1865. He has not been a nominee for any 
office since 1872, and then he ran on the anti-Re- 
publican ticket. Notwithstanding this, he is to- 
day one of the most prominent and best known 
men in the Republican party, and is “‘ mentioned” 
as an eligible candidate for the Presidency. This 
is a remarkable state of affairs, and requires some 
explanation, which can best be given by a short 
summary of the more prominent events in his life. 

To begin at the beginning, he was born at 
Peekskill on the 23d of April, 1834. His father, 
Isaac Depkw, a man of strong, determined char- 
acter, was of Huguenot descent. The name was 
originally spelled Dx Puy, but was metamorphosed 
into Depew during the stay of the exiled family 
in Holland. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Marta MircukLt, was a daughter of CHaun- 
cry Mircuect, and a granddaughter of Josian 
SHerMan, a Revolutionary patriot, whose brother, 
Roger SHerMay, is perhaps better known than 
himself. 

The boy grew up in Peekskill, going to the 
academy when he had made progress enough in 


his studies, and becoming “ fitted” there—after a 


fashion—for Yale. He entered college in 1852, 
and was graduated in 1856 without high honors, 
according to his friend ex-Speaker James Wit- 
LiaM Hustxp, who has known Derxw for thirty- 
seven years, and who has represented the Peeks- 
kill district in the Assembly ever since his friend 
was elected Secretary of State in 1863. 

The Derrws had always been Democrats; but 
in college CHauncky imbibed some new ideas, 
and immediately on graduation he took the stump 
for Fremont and Free-Soil. In college and in 
the academy he had always been one of the best 
debaters and declaimers, and his maiden efforts 
on the stump were well received. After this 
campaign he applied himself to the study of law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1858, and having 
attracted the favorable notice of Cornetivus Van- 
DERBILT, Was appointed attorney for the Harlem 
Railroad in 1866, and attorney for the whole New 
York Central system three vears later. In 1875 
he was made general counsel of the system, which 
had then grown almost to its present size, and at 
the same time was chosen a director. Upon the 
reorganization in 1882 he was made Second Vice- 
President of the company, and when President 
Rutter died he became the official head of the 
“VANDERBILT” roads, 

In these relations with the New York Central 
system lies the secret of some of Mr. Drrgw’s 
strength as @ politician and of much of his weak- 
ness as a possible candidate. For fifteen years 
he had more or less to do with taking care of the 
interests of the road at Albany. He became ac- 
quainted with every Senator, Assemblyman, and 
lobbyist in the State. By his intellectual bright- 
ness, his good-fellowship, and his resulting per- 
sonal popularity he gained a large acquaintance 
aud a considerable political influence. It is not 
hard to see, therefore, why he did not fall, as 
most beaten candidates would have fallen, into 


. political obscurity after the fiasco of 1872. His 


railway connections enabled him still to retain a 
large influence at Albany—an influence that kept 
growing stronger until, in 1881, he was almost 
chosen Senator in the exciting contest that final- 
lv ended in the election of Warner MILLER and 
E:sringr G. Lapnam. He might have been Lap- 
HAM’S successor if he had chosen, but in the mean 
time he had become President of the Central sys- 
tem of railways, and it would take more than a 


k He almost always has enough to say 
to give the reporter a good “ story,” in the news- 
paper sense, and he has such a way of doing it 
that every repérter who goes to him fully be- 
lieves forever afterward that the genial railway 
president is his personal friend. In all the col- 
umns and pages that have been written about 
Depew in the newspapers, ong will never find in 
the news department anything that looks like 
“writing down.” There may be occasionally an 


unfriendly editorial, but the reporters all like | 


Derew. 

A reputation as a first-rate after-dinner orator, 
however, is not perhaps the strongest claim a 
man could present as a Presidential candidate ; 
nor is an intimate connection with railway man- 
agement, especially with the legal part of that 
management, a sure passport to popular favor. 
LincoLN, to be sure, was a good teller of stories, 
and one of the finest serious orators this country 
ever produced; but men are not generally nomi- 
nated for high office because of good-fellowship 
or of oratorical gifts and graces. It is because 
Drrew can carry New York, his friends say, that 
he must be nominated. ‘“ As goes New York, so 
goes the Union; Dergw can carry New York; 
therefore he is the man to nominate,” is the syl- 
logism propounded. As he has not been before 
the people as a candidate for twenty-five years, 
it is not easy to either prove or disprove such an 
assertion. His connection with corporations might 
hurt him, say the critics, in the Northwest, where 
the beneficent character of the New York Cen- 
tral management is not so well known as it is in 
this State; but the Northwest, it is alleged in 
reply, is Republican anyhow, and we can afford 
to lose one or two States there if we carry New 
York. All this argument, of course, is purely 
on the question of availability, and rests on the 
assumption that his influence with the railway 

‘employés and his personal popularity would gain 
him several thousand more votes than any other 
candidate. Mr. Deprgw’s political creed is the 
kind of Republicanism avowed by the Buiaing 
enthusiasts, with the single omission from the 
standard “properties” of the “bloody shirt.” 
His recent oration in Chicago, on Washington’s 
birthday, was ultra-protectionist as to the tariff, 
and indicated that he would favor a restriction 
of immigration. He is believed to be inclined 
toward a conciliatory Southern policy, and toward 
the form of temperance agitation known as the 
“anti-saloon” movement, although as yet he has 
kept clear of all entangling alliances on those 
two questions. One thing is sure: that if by 
some chance Mr. Deprw should be inated by 
the Republicans and elected, there would be a 
President in the White House who could give 
remarkably pleasant state dinners, and who could 
enliven cabinet meetings with the best stories 
that have been heard there since the days of Mr. 
Lincoin. 








“WAS THERE NOTHING TO 
ARBITRATE?” 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

An article in Harprr’s Weexkty of April 21st, 
under the caption “‘ Was There Nothing to Arbi- 
trate?” is remarkable to me, chiefly from the ig- 
norance of the facts in the case displayed by 
the writer. That any one possessing confessedly 
such imperfect information should calmly pro- 
ceed to condemn the action and impugn the mo- 
tives of men charged with such grave responsi- 
bilities as were the managers of the C., B., and 
Q. R. R. Co. is unfortunate in any case; in this 
case especially mischievous, because the name 
signed to the article is widely known; and most 
people will not stop to reflect that a professed 
writer of fiction is not the safest guide in the 
region of cold fact. The assumption that the 
management of the railroad treated the strike as 
“a private matter,” or that it “ failed” in any re- 
spect in “its duties to the public,” is wholly un- 
warranted by the facts: precisely the contrary is 
true. It is not a fact that at any time there was 
an offer to arbitrate made by the employés of 
the company; nor is it a fact that ‘tthe communi- 
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ty was the immediate sufferer from the impolicy 
of the road.” A pamphlet was published and 
largely cireulated—which was or might have been 
read by every one interested—=stating in detail 
the demands of the striking engineers, and the 
replies of the officers of the company. It con- 
tained nothing but admitted facts, and utterly 
disproves the flippant assertion that this strike 
was merely a struggle “ between men who want- 
ed to make a better living and a corporation that 
wants to make more money.” 

Personally [ have no direct interest in the 
matter, I am not interested in any railroad as 
stockholder, officer, or .employé; I am one of 
several thousands of business men living on 
the line of the C., B., and Q. R. R., dependent 
upon it largely for business facilities, and who, 
more than any others, suffer from any suspension 
of its traffic. In some of the cities along the line 
all of the prominent business men have, in joint 
letters over their signatures, fully endorsed the 
action of the C., B., and Q. managers, and the 
unanimity of this feeling among ail classes of 
business men, all along the line of road, is both 
well known and remarkable. We here, in the 
full light of all the facts, know that the manage- 
ment has not failed in its duties to the public; 
that, so far as the strike of its employés was 
concerned, there would have been no interruption 
of its business; and that the sole cause of such 
interruption as there has been was the contempt- 
ible action of managers of certain rival corpora- 
tions, who, to cripple a competitor, dared to dis- 
obey the law requiring them to exchange busi- 
ness. 

As soon as it was known that the 2000 engi- 
neers and firemen of the C., B., and Q. R. R. had 
abandoned their places (even before they had 
done so, on the rumor that they would), appli- 
cations for those places poured in by hundreds 
from competent men in all parts of the country. 
The men were put to work as fast as needed, 


_and the business of the road, though hampered, 


was never stopped. It was soon apparent that 
the “ Brotherhood” had made a mistake in sup- 
posing that they had “cornered” the labor mar- 
ket; it was evident there were plenty of capable 
men glad to get places paying from $125 to $200 
per month; and seeing this, there is little doubt 
that the strike would have promptly ended but 
for the never-to-be-forgotten action of the man- 
agers of the roads before mentioned.” Deluded 
by the false hope that this action would in some 
way improve their position, the striking engi- 
neers delayed to ask for employment until every 
place was filled. Then, ‘and not till then, was, 
arbitration thought of. It was not until the 6th 
of April, when the railroad was doing an im. 
mense business, with a full complement of capa- 
ble employés, that “arbitration” was proposed 
by the Brotherhood. Arbitration of what? The 
men who made this suggestion were not em- 
ployés of the railroad company; the relations of 
the company with all its employés were satisfac- 
tory; there was therefore nothing to arbitrate. 
It is a strange thing to observe nowadays the 
tendency, even among ‘intelligent men, to ignore 
the claims of the man who is at work; the fel- 
| lows who conspire to “ better their condition,” 
‘ and quit work, after the manner of strikers, have 
all our sympathy, while the industrious man who 
seeks to support his family by his daily toil.gets 
the cold shoulder, and is lucky if he receives any 
protection in the exercise of this most sacred of 
all rights. 

How many of the readers of vour paper have 
any idea of what the demands of the striking en- 
gineers on the C., B., and Q. R. R. really were? 
One of these demands was that the road should 
give free transportation to all members of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers, and their fami- 
lies, whenever demanded. Another was that all 
examinations and tests as to the competency of en- 
gineers should be done away with, except those 
to which the Brotherhood should consent. An- 
other practically forbade the discharge of an en- 
gineer without the assent of the Brotherhood ; 
and there is no doubt among well-informed men 
here that the whole proceeding was part of a 
scheme, that has been maturing for several years, 
to make locomotive engineers independent of all 
control except that of their Brotherhood. To 
this end the most turbulent agitators in their or- 
ganization have one after another been brought 
to the front as chairmen of their “Grievance Com- 
mittees,” until the better portion found themselves 
bound hand and foot. The men making these 
demands are now the best paid of any class of 
employés in the copntry, and any further demands 
were sheer wantonness. They are not skilled me- 
chanics ; any intelligent man can jearn their du- 
ties in a very short time (and they practically ad- 
mit this in their claim for the abolishment of 
classification) ; their labor is easy, and their hours 
short; and compared with other members of the 
train crews, their place is the safest. _ Personally, 
the engineer should be trustworthy, and of ap- 
proved good judgment, and this the classification 
system tends to insure. It js just this that the 
B. of L. E. wants to break down; putting all on 
one level, it would deprive its members of the 
strongest incentive to good conduct. Two years 
ago, when the late T. J. Potter was Vice-President 
of the C., B., and Q. R. R. Co., similar demands 
{though not so radical as the recent’ones) were 
made by the B. of L. E., which that gentleman 
promptly and emphatically refused to consider, 
on the ground that the protection of the public in- 
terest made it absolutely necessaty that the com- 
pany control its engineers. The demands were 
then withdrawn; they were unjust and inadmis- 
sible then; they are so now; and the present able 
management of this road is entitled to the thanks 
of every citizen for maintaining a position which 
affords the only reasonable hope for efficient ser- 
vice where the public safety and welfare are so 
much concerned as in raijroad travel and trans- 
portation. G. H. Hiesrr. 

Buruineton, Iowa, April 23, 1888. 
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SYMPATHY. 


“ Wet, what do vou want?” asked the Mayor, 
as the old man finally looked in the door. He 
had been passing and repassing in front of the 
office all noon, oscillating in indecision. He was 
fiom the country—a thin old fellow, with small 
blinking eyes and wrinkled face. His limp red 
hair had attained a sort of uncertain gray. In 
and out the furrows of his shallow chin a sparse 
beard bristled, leaving quite bare spots here and 
there where he had rubbed off the hair, rubbing 
with such a hard, horny hand, year after year, in 
moments of indecision —evidently the majority of 
the moments of his life. His mouth had been 
shaped by a pipe, which, drawing down the cor- 
ner of it, drew ali the wrinkles of his face into it 
as into a drain. 

“You the Mayor of this town?” The words 
slid without inflection or emphasis on to a thin, 
drawling, nasal voice. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“ Nothin’, sir; nothin’ in perticular—” 

There was a pause, as if cogent reasons in his 
mind were giving him another warning. He fast- 
ened his eyes on the Mayor's face as if he were 
examining seedling potatoes. 

“T only want sympathy, sir—sympathy.” 

He closed his mouth suddenly, all to the pipe 
hole, and began rubbing his chin again. The 
solution of his doubts this time resulted in his 
conveying his communication in a monotonous 
undertone to himself, waiving all claims to a hear- 
ing, which rested entirely in the volition of the 
Mayor. The small eyes impartially looked un- 
meaningly into space. 

“Tr’s only that boy o’ mine. I’ve had a pow- 
erful lot o° trouble with that boy o’ mine. I’ve 
nussed him, I've ‘tended him, I’ve labored with 
him, and I—I—T’ve prayed wver him; I—I’ve 
prayed over that boy o’ mine.” He looked at 
the Mayor for some expression over this last 
item. 

“Oh, your boy in trouble ?” 

“He was tuck up to-day, and jedged. He's 
locked up over there.” He stopped rubbing his 
chin to point in the direction of the town jail. 

“Locked up, eh? What was the matter?” 

‘* Resisted the perlice, they call it. A feller 
tried to ’rest him. He knocked him down, my 
boy did.” 

“Resisting the police, eh? resisting the au- 
thority of the law? Well, I’m very glad he’s 
locked up. You country people think you can 
come into this town and run it just as you please. 
No, sir; if you all don’t like this town, you can 
keep away; but if vou do come here, you come 
on our terms, and you've got to behave your- 
selves” The Mayor very generously reissued this 
fragment of the peroration of his morning’s de- 
cision, 

“You're right, sir; vou’re perfectly right. I 
ain’t sayin’ nothin’; I ain’t complainin’; I only 
come for sympathy. They told me you was a 
gentleman, sir. I ain’t got nothin’ to say, sir; 
I only come for sympathy. I’m a stranger here 
mvself; T’ain’t been here before in twenty year 
—not sence before the boy wuz born.—l've 
nussed that boy, I've ’tended him, and I’ve pray- 
ed over him”—relapsing into audible meditation. 
“ile as good’s had no mother. I helt him with 
one hand while I ‘stritched’ her with tother— 
my old woman. She died the fust thing after 
he wuz born, my old woman did. He wuz that 
puny and tiny and red, there wuz no tellin’ which 
eend from t’other ’cept by the squallin’.” 

“Well, I reckon he'll never learn his duty to 
the law younger.” 

“The old woman warn’t much of a help or 
comfort either,’ without noticing the interrup- 
tion. “IT don’t know as old women ginerally is. 
Always a-quarrellin’ and a-complainin’ and a-set- 
tin’ by the fire. But she lef’ the boy to me, the 
old woman did, ef she did die herself.—I—I— 
I've prayed over that boy; yes, sir, ’'ve prayed 
over him. We was a-goin’ back home this even- 
In. 

“One night in the lock-up won’t hurt him.” 

“No, sir; that’s true. It won’t hurt him; it 
won't hurt him a mite—one night in the lock-up. 
He fout, an’ cussed, an’ kicked, an’ scritched, like 
a painter, my boy did. He didn’t want to go to 
the lock-up, that’s a fact. He tared round con- 
sider’ble.” 

“How much fine was it besides ?” 

g3 Twenty-five dollars, sir.” 

“Twenty-five? Well, I can’t let him come 
down here and clean out the town and invalid 
the whole police force for less than that.” 

“There’s always something happenin’ to that 
boy ever sence the old woman died. The fust 
time I washed him he ’most drownded in the pig- 
gin o’ water. He could scarcely crawl ’fore he 
went to waller in the fire. He's fell down and 
broke ‘his arm. He’s shot his self accidental. 
He’s cut his self all over with knives and-hatchets 
and axes. Everything that could cut has cut that 
boy.” 

“How much money have you got ¥” 

“Me!” The old fellow’s hand stopped of it- 
self in astonishment. His jaw fell; the pipe, if 
it had been in place, would have broken to pieces 
on the ground, “Me? I ‘ain't got no money. I 
come from the mounting.” 

** What did vou come to town for, if vou haven’t 
got any money ?” 

“The boy, he wanted to come. He wanted to 
see a town for oncet in his life. He brung a live 
‘coon with him, sir, what he caught, and some 
skins—otter-skins.” 

“Well, what did he do with them 2” 

“Traded ’em off, sir. A side o’ green meat 
wuz what he calkerlated on. But he took boots, 
sir—boots to come up outside o’ his breeches.” 
He gesticulated toward the place where, under 
more favorable circumstances, the calf of his leg 
might have been visible under the patched trou- 
sers. ‘They wuz handsome boots. He wouldn’t 
take ’em fust. Wanted metohev’em. Me with 
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boots outside o’ my breeches!” He would have 
smiled if his mouth had known how. 

“ Suppose I make the fine five dollars ?” 

“That’s reasonable, sir; that’s reasonable. But 
just as you please, sir.—I’ve had a mighty heap 
v’ trouble with that boy. I’ve nussed—” 

“You look around and see if you can’t scrape 
up the money, and be in the court-room early to- 
morrow morning. Good-by !” 

The next morning by daylight the Mayor was 
summoned. As he descended the stairs of his 
residence he saw a grayish-red head cautiously 
thrust inside the front door and withdrawn four 
or five times. 

“Hello! What are you doing here this hour 
of the morning ?” 

* Nothin’, sir; only to see you ‘ain't forgot.” 

“Well, I haven't.” 

“ He’s there, sir; there’in the lock-up, my boy 
is. He’s a-waitin’ there for you. I set up with 
him all night, on the outside. I wuz bound to be 
there. He wrinched the bar out, an’ he drapped 
out, "most on top o’ me.” 

“ The devil he did !” 

“He ain’t calkerated to spend the night away 
from me. He never did that sence he wuz born. 
No, sir. But he went back fair and square, 
climbed right back, when I explained to him; an’ 
he staid thar all night, in the lock-up. He wuz 
reasunable, sir, mighty reasonable. He wouldn’t 
talk much; he didn’t want to disturb no one. 
We only looked at each other, sir.—I've had a 
powerful heap o’ trouble along o’ that boy. I 
nussed him; I ’tended him; I actually prayed 
over him.” 

“Here! I can’t stay any longer.” 

“You wouldn’t take these here for the fine, 
would you? They mought fit you.” 

He fetched the hand that did not attend to his 
chin from behind his back and held up a pair of 
boots. 

“ He tuck ’em right off, my boy did. He said 
he didn’t wurnt the darn things noways; he'd 
ruther go barefoot all his life. He’s there, sir, in 
the lock-up, a-waitin’ on me. He said he'd wait 
on me, an’ he won't go back on his word. But 
he’s in a mighty hurry to go home, my boy is. 
He’s done said he’d stay there, though, twell I 
come back. He allers stays if I stays. When 
the old woman went off and died, he staid with 
me. , He could ’a went and died as easy as not.— 
A missable, puny—” 

“T said five dollars, and I stick to it—here!” 

The door closed, and the Mayor retired up- 
stairs. The old man looked at the five-dollar 
bill which had been thrust into his hand. “ They 
told me the Mayor was a gentleman, and they 
tuld ine to come to him for sympathy.” 

Grace Kise. 








THE WEST POINT RIDING- 
SCHOOL. 

Upon arriving at West Point the visitor has to 
ascend a long hill in order to reach the plain on 
which most of the public buildings are located. 
In ascending, the river is on his right, and when 
he nears the top, the road makes a turn to the 
left, and then to the right as it passes around 
and above a small terrace. On this terrace is the 
cadet riding-hall—a large rectangular building, 
218 feet long by 78 feet wide, built of granite, 
covered with a curved roof, and furnished with 
two small galleries within for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators. It is the largest riding-hall 
in the United States, and was designed and con- 
structed more than thirty years ago, at a time 
when Captain Ropert E. Lex, of the Corps of 
Engineers, was Superintendent of the Military 
Academy. Here, during the winter months of 
his second, third, and fourth years at the Acade- 
my, the cadet is instructed in riding. In his first 
winter he receives a course of training.in the 
gymnasium. That course is not intended to pre- 
pare the boys for riding, nor to produce great 
muscular development, but to make them strong, 
supple, and active, without heaviness, and one of 
its most noticeable effects is to facilitate subse- 
quently their progress in the art of equitation. 

In the autumn of their second year, when they 
are third-class men, the cadets are fitted with 
riding suits, and begin to look forward to their 
first lessons in horsemanship. This anticipation 
is accompanied in some instances with a little 
nervousness, for it must be remembered that 
probably not more than half a dozen members 


of the class have ever ridden sufficiently to have ¢ 


confidence on horseback, while many have never 
ridden at all. On the Ist of November the class 
is divided into four equal sections, and the riding 
begins. , As the class usually has from sixty to 
eighty members, the sections contain from fifteen 
to twenty boys, They ride on alternate days, ex- 
cepting Saturdays and Sundays, two of the see- 
tions alternating with the other two. 

Instruction is given to one section at a time by 
one of the officers on duty at the Academy. The 
time devoted to each is one hour. The stable is 
a few yards from the riding-hall, and from sixty 
to eighty horses are kept, which are cared for by 
the Military Academy detachment of cavalry. A 
number of these soldiers are detailed regularly 
to saddle and bridle the horses required by each 
section, take them into the hall, turn them over 
to the cadets, and on the conclusion of the ride 
to take them back to the stable. For the first 
lessons the horses are saddled, and snaffle-bits 
used. The walk is the usual gait on the first 
day, but the slow trot soon takes its place, and 
becomes the only one. After a few days the 
stirrups are drawn up and crossed over the 
horse’s neck in front of the saddle. By the end 
of two weeks the boys have acquired considera- 
ble confidence, and saddles are then discarded, 
and saddle blankets, secured by surcingles, are 
substituted. The boy that never rode before en- 
tering the Academy now commences the most 
absorbing point of his West Point career. He is 
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a little stiff and sore from previous rides, but 
that is nothing compared to what is to come. 
After the section is mounted the horses are made 
to take a slow trot, and this gait is maintained 
with hardly a moment’s cessation for the entire 
hour. The kindly assistance hitherto lent by the 
high cantle and pommel of the army saddle is 
sadly missed. The rider is not allowed to halt 
his horse nor change his gait, and if he finds 
himself losing his equilibrium, he must recover it 
if he can while the horse continues trotting, or 
he must take the consequences. In the mean 
time the instructor is constantly employed in 
giving advice and making corrections. 

To appreciate the trials some of the boys now 
undergo. let us station ourselves near the mess 
hall as the corps marches in battalion formation 
to dinner. A number of cadets not in ranks 
may be seen, who walk with care and deliberation, 
and are also going to dinner. Those young gen- 
tlemen are third-class men, and are not with their 
fellows because they are reported as sick—too sick, 
in fact, to march. They are stiff, bruised, and 
chafed, and to attain their most ardent wishes 
they would even like to be bedridden. The sur- 
geon gives them sympathy, advice, and healing 
medicines, and excuses them from marching to 
meals and recitations, He will excuse them from 
marching anywhere, on foot, and even from sit- 
ting anywhere, if necessary, except on the back 
of a horse. There’s the rub. On the subject of 
being excused from riding he is inflexible, and no 
heart-felt accounts of pain and suffering can move 
him, And so day after day the dreaded hours 
come, and with them the horses without saddles, 
those inevitable, tireless, infernal sixty-minutes- 
slow-trot machines, and teeth are gritted and 
agony endured. . This treatment. seems harsh, 
possibly cruel, but is followed by most beneficial 
results. The suffering does not last long, for the 
cadets are young and hardy, and in a short time 
their stiffened limbs regain their elasticity, their 
wounds heal, and their muscles harden. At the 
same time their riding improves, and further im- 
provement becomes easier. By the end of De- 
cember, even to the least proficient, the hall has 
lost most of its terrors, and falls are of rare oc- 
currence except through carelessness. 

Riding is suspended for a week or ten days af- 
ter the Ist of January on account of the exami- 
nations, and when it is resumed the progress of 
the third class is rapid. Saddles are withheld 
for a month or six weeks longer, but the routine 
is varied by gymnastic exercises and riding at all 
gaits. While mounted and at a halt the boys are 
made to execute various movements with their 
arms and legs: without moving their legs, to lean 
backward till they touch their horses’ backs with 
their heads, and to rise again; to lean over on 
either side and reach down as far as possible with 
the hand; to sit sideways, facing either side; to 
spring from their seats and face quickly about so 
as to sit astride facing their horses’ tails, and to 
turn about again; to mount and to vault over 
their horses from either side; to wrestle while 
mounted, and to try to pull each other off ;.and 
to “mount double,” ¢¢, two upon one horse. 
Most of these exercises, especially mounting, dis- 
mounting, and vaulting, are practised further at 
a walk, trot, and gallop. Finally curb-bridles 
and saddles are used, the exercises continued, and 
hurdle-jumping, with and without saddles, intro- 
duced. On the 15th of March the riding of the 
third class ceases. The same cadets resume riding 
as second-class men on the 1st of the next Novem- 
ber. The class is then usually divided into two sec- 
tions that ride for one hour on alternate days, as be- 
fore. In the interval of seven and a half months 
their riding muscles have softened, and the boys 
have lost sotne of their skill, and it is necessary 
at first to observe moderation. For this reason 
they begin with saddles and snaffle-bits, as in the 
first instance, and in about two weeks the saddles 
are replaced by blankets. All the exercises 
tuught the previous year are practised steadily 
for two or three months. The boys are then 
given spurs and sabres, and at the same time sad- 
dies and turb-bits are again brought into use. 
The sabre exercise is taught, and practice is given 
in cutting and thrusting on either side at heads 
made of leather and stuffed with hay, some on 
posts from two to five feet high, and some on the 
ground. This practice commences at the halt, 
and as proficiency increases it continues pro- 
gressively in the walk, trot, and gallop, and final- 
ly with bare-backed horses. During the month 
of April, when the weather permits, the sections 
of the first and second classes that ride on the 
same day are drilled together on the plain in com- 
pany and battalion drill. On the last of April 
the riding of the second class is discontinued. 

The first class begins vo ride on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and continues uli the Ist of the follow- 
ing June. The class is divided into two sections 
that ride for an hour on alternate days, except 
Sundays. It is kept at cavalry drill on the plain 
till the commencement of cold weather, after which 
the riding is confined to the hall. Until the 1st 
of November of his first-class year, no cadet is 
allowed to ride habitually any particular horse, 
but takes the one that chance gives him each 
day. On that date he is allowed to select one 
for his permanent use, the manner of choosing 
being agreed upon among the cadets themselves. 
The routine of the hall exercises is the same as 
in the latter part of the second-class year, except 
that the boys have pistols in addition to sabres, 
and are taught to handle them with dexterity by 
practice-firing with blank cartridges at all gaits. 
In the spring, as soon as the weather permits, 
they return to cavalry drill on the plain. At the 
first-class rides in the hall, and those of the sec- 
ond class after sabres are issued, it is customary 
to begin the ride with cutting and thrusting at 
heads, and jumping hurdles. After about twenty 
minutes the horses are unsaddled, and the same 
exercises repeated with bare-backed horses. After 
that the sabres are put aside, and the gymnastic ex- 
ercises practised, the mounting, dismounting, and 
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vaulting being done at a fast trot or gallop. The 
instructor also frequently allows riding “ at will,” 
when the cadets can break ranks and ride as they 
piease. There is hardly a conceivable position 
on horseback that some of them will not then 
try to assume. They will endeavor to ride stand- 
ing up, sitting sideways, or facing backward; 
some attempt to stand on their heads; others 
will wrestle or ride “double”; others still will 
dismount, vault over their horses, vault back, and 
mount again while charging around the half. And 
it is reported that when there is an assemblage 
of young ladies in the gallery, the brave and gal- 
Jant lads attempt the most daring deeds to win 
their approbation. 

This outline of the riding course shows that 
the time given to individual instruction is largely 
devoted to training the rider to acquire a firm 
seat. The treatment of beginners may seem un- 
necessarily severe, but the time allotted is too 
short to waste it in coddling, and the method is 
justified by its good results. It has been said 
that the cadets at West Point are taught riding 
and not horsemanship, which, in a technical sense, 
is true, as they learn only the elements of school 
riding. But by using a different horse at each 
ride till he gets well along in his first-class year, 
by riding a great portion of the time withont a 
saddle, and by the increased suppleness, activity, 
fearlessness, and confidence conferred by the gym- 
nastic exercises practised in the hall, the cadet 
becomes competent to assume a firm, easy, and 
graceful seat upon almost any horse—no matter 
what his gait, tricks, vices, or temper—and keep 
i, and that is the very essence of horsemanship. 
One can readily see that the cadets run the risk 
of receiving many and perhaps dangerous inju- 
ries, and some do get laid up now and then with 
bruises or sprains that require a little rest and 
care; but fortunately more serious accidents are 
very rare. As for falls, hardly a day passes with- 
out a dozen occurring ; but the tan-bark is soft; 
and sometimes a single cadet finds himself down 
three or four times in as many minutes. But 
what of that? Ask him if he is hurt, “No, 
sir,” the answer comes, prompt and clear, as he 
brushes the tan-bark from his face, and he mounts 
and tries again to do whatever he was attempting, 
and continues trying till he succeeds. His spirit 
is contagious. Emulation, pride, ambition, inspire 
the others; and it is very, very seldom indeed that 
a cadet will even think of leaving the hall on ac- 
count of an injury, unless so badly hurt that he 
requires assistance to do so. The sentiments thus 
formed take root in the character, and in all of 
the West Point training there is nothing that con- 
tributes more than the riding in strengthening 
the spirit of honor that pervades the corps, and 
in making the cadets the brave, honest, manly 
fellows they certainly are. 








THE SUPPOSED DOUBLE CANALS 
ON THE PLANET MARS. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Mars has returned to our skies, and though he 
might be called a morning star till the second week 
in April, he shines all through the night hours, 
and next to Jupiter is the night’s chief glory. It 
is, indeed, a noteworthy circumstance that Mars, 
when situated as he is now, should be second 
even to Jupiter. From the known size and dis- 
tance of each planet, and the known amount of 
light each receives from the sun, Mars should be 
the brighter of the two. But as any one can see 
who looks toward the southeastern skies on any 
clear night during this month, Jupiter surpasses 
Mars notably in brightness. It has been sug- 
gested in explanation that Jupiter does more than 
merely reflect sunlight, possessing probably some 
inherent lustre of his own due to the intense heat 
still pervading his mighty mass. 

What makes Mars, however, just now an ob- 
ject of special interest to astronomers is not the 
consideration of any difference distinguishing him 
from giant planets like Jupiter and Saturn, which 
are probably in a different stage of world life, but 
certain remarkable features which the Italian as- 
tronomer Schiaparelli considered he had detected 
six years ago in Mars, regarded until then as a 
miniature of our earth. 

Schiaparelli began pleasantly enough by recog- 
nizing in 1879-80 a number of delicate markings 
on the face of Mars, which did not differ in any 
noteworthy degree from markings already dis- 
covered, named, charted, and so forth. They 
looked as if they were either long narrow inlets 
by whici the waters of the Martian seas found 
their way into the interior of the Martian conti- 
nents, or else rivers carrying the waters which 
had fallen as rain upon those continents back to 
the Martian seas. Sehiaparell himself threw out 
the suggestion that they might be canals construct- 
ed by Martian engineers to complete the system 
of water communication already provided by na- 
ture in the singularly complex forms of the seas 
on the surface of the planet. It was perhaps 
this fanciful notion—for it can scarcely be re- 
garded more seriously—which led Schiaparelli to 
depict these streaks as no one else ever saw them, 
though they have been seen by several Martian 
observers, with rigidly parallel outlines and a 
straightness of course which would lead to the 
idea that either there are no mountain ranges on 
Mars, or that Martian engineers can carry their ca- 
nals across mountain-tops as readily as terrestrial 
engineers can carry roadways over plains. These 
canals, as depicted by Schiaparelli, are from fifty 
to a hundred miles wide, and some of them are 
more than two thousand miles long! 

But in 1882 Schiaparelli found all his canals 
doubled! Beside each of those he had before 
drawn ran another at a distance averaging about 
three hundred miles. It is hardly necessary, per- 
haps, to say that Mars, as charted with these dou- 
ble canals, of which there are some thirty sets, 
presents a very remarkable appearance. He looks 
like nothing which had ever before been imagined 
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in the heavens above or in the earth beneath; 
and it may be reasonably hoped that nothing in 
the waters under the earth can in the slightest 
degree resemble this fearful production. 

The late Rev. T. W. Webb, himself an experi- 
enced observer, who, with a more powerful tele- 
scope than Schiaparelli, had: failed to detect the 
marvellous system of. double canals, was yet 
strongly disposed to believe in their objective re- 
ality. He was not so much struck as one might 
have expected by the circumstance that these 
wonderful markings had never been seen with 
telescopes of the larger sort, and have only been 
seen by Schiaparelli when Mars has been unfa- 
vorably situated for observation. “The con- 
firmed existence of oblique white streaks,” wrote 
this excellent observer in May, 1882, “the un- 
folding of minute labyrinthine detail, and the 
continuous development, day after day, of collat- 
eral lines which double the so-called ‘ canals,’ and 
extend with them ordinarily along great circles 
of the Martian sphere—all these and similar an- 
nouncements make us anxiously desire a more 
extended and detailed communication.” Mr. 
Webb noted truly that though some of the ap- 
pearances noted by Schiaparelli corresponded 
with what had been seen by earlier observers, 
the doubled canals stood alone. He therefore 
invited astronomers to pay special attention to 
Mars at his return in 1884. 

In 1884, and again in 1886, Mars was closely 
studied by astr 3. The exist of long 
narrow streaks, such as Schiaparelli had observed, 
was confirmed. Indeed, except for a certain an- 
gularity and rigidity, which might probably be 
attributed to Schiaparelli’s want of skill in draw- 
ing, there was nothing in his earlier pictures 
which did not correspond with what had been al- 
ready frequently noted. Several long narrow 
streaks besides those delineated by Schiaparelli 
chad been seen before 1879, and were detected in 
1884 and 1886. But during Mars’s return to our 
night skies in 1884, only Schiaparelli himself ob- 
served the duplicated canals. At the next return 
of Mars, in 1886, Schiaparelli failed to detect any 
of the double canals except one long one. Inas- 
much, however, as this long double canal was seen 
by no fewer than five observers, viz., by Schia- 
parelli himself and his assistant Celoria, at Milan, 
and by Perrotin, Trépied, and Thollon, at Nice, 
the observations made in 1886 may be regarded 
as investing the inquiry with new interest. 

Now that Mars is. again favorably placed for 
view, we may be sure astronomers will look very 
carefully for the strange double streaks which 
Schiaparelli has seen, and supposes he has proved 
to be real features of the Martian world. 

It will have been noticed that I have shown 
little disposition to regard the double canals as 
having any objective existence. I make no doubt 
that Schiaparelli has seen such double streaks as 
he describes, though I feel tolerably certain that 
he hag not succeeded in picturing them quite as 
he sees them. But seeing is not always believ- 
ing in such cases, Any one who looks at a star 
through a good telescope sees the star with a disk, 
and astronomers in old times measured the disk 
thus seen, under the idea that it was the real 
globe of the star; but it is now known to be sim- 
ply an optical product (one can hardly call it an 
optical illusion, since the eye is not deceived). 
It is what is called the “ diffraction disk” of a 
star. But further, one can see round this decep- 
tive disk, at a certain measurable distance from 
it, a fine ring of light; beyond this another faint- 
er ring; and beyond this others yet fainter. 
These are the “diffraction rings” of the star. 
If the telescopes of the seventeenth century had 
been better, astronomers seeing these concentric 
diffraction rings would probably have concluded 
that each star is girt round by a set of rings 
somewhat resembling those of the planet Saturn, 
but so situate that the ring system of every star 
appears absolutely circular, an arrangement which 
would soon have been recognized as too artificial 
to be at all probable. And they would later have 
discovered that the rings are not objective real- 
ities ; for they would have found that these rings 
differed in size according to the telescope with 
which they were observed, or even as observed 
with the same telescope, if only the aperture of 
the telescope were altered by the use of ring- 
shaped diaphragms. The larger the aperture of 
the telescope, the smaller they would have found 
the diffraction disk of each star, and the smaller 
also the system of diffraction rings. The rings, 
in fine, are, like the disk, merely optical products, 
and no more represent realities than the multi- 
plied images of a candle flame seen in an ordi- 
nary mirror, when the line of sight to the chief 
image is inclined at a small angle to the mirror’s 
face. 

Quorsum hec? the reader may be disposed to 
ask. What can the diffraction disks and rings 
of stars have to do with the “double canals” of 
Mars? They have, in my opinion, so much to do 
with the imagined discovery that the ‘double 
canals” have probably no more real existence 
than the ring systems seen round the stars. 
But closer even than this is the probable kin- 
ship between the rings round stars and the double 
channels on Mars. I believe the double streaks 
seen at times where usually a single streak only 
is visible are purely diffraction phenomena. 

As there are lands and seas on Mars, there 
are presumably rivers. We may safely conclude 
also that when seen under ordinary conditions 
the rivers would look dark on the light red back- 
ground of the Martian continents. The dark 
streaks are then presumably rivers. We need 
not find any difficulty in the great breadth of the 
dark streaks as compared with the merely linear 
character, which we should recognize if we could 
see them as they actually are. No telescope ever 
made by man, or likely to be ever made, could 
define a river on Mars, even were such a river 
twenty miles wide; and we may be certain that 
no such rivers as our largest terrestrial rivers 
exist on Mars, which is but a miniature world. 
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But if at any time there were cloud or mist 
along the rivers of Mars, they would be changed 
from dark streaks of exceeding fineness (could 
they only be seen as they actually are) to streaks 
not less delicate, hut of silvery whiteness. The 
diffraction image of one of these streaks, or 
what would actually be seen in the telescope, 
would be a bright streak bordered by a dark 
streak on either side; or in so small and difficult 
an object as the disk of Mars the observer would 
see just such double dark streaks as Schiaparelli 
has observed. 

This interpretation would make the doubling 
of the canals depend in part on seasonal changes 
in Mars. Schiaparelli has, in fact, recently an- 
nounced that the phenomenon appears and dis- 
appears “in a period depending on the Martian 
seasons,” commencing to show itself at the be- 
ginning of the Martian spring. ‘The greater 
number of cases appear,” he says, “in the sec- 
ond month after the vernal equinox of Mars.” 
After this the phenomenon of duplication grad- 
ually disappears, until hardly any traces of it re- 
main-near the time of Martian midsummer. 

Thus interpreted, Schiaparelli’s observations by 
no means lose their interest or value. On the 
contrary, what they lose in the marvellous and 
bizarre, they more than gain in the suggestively 


‘interesting. The duplication of the dark streaks 


proves, what might before have been doubtful, 
that these really indicate the course of Martian 
rivers. And further, we learn that the atmos- 
pheric and meteorological conditions on Mars are 
such that in spring the rivers are often clothed 
in mist; or rather (probably) that the mist, which 
till the spring had covered large parts of the 
continents, retreats everywhere except along the 
rivers, which would thus appear as bright threads 
upon the ruddy continents of Mars, could any 
telescope show them as they really are. As 
spring advances, the mists melt away over the 
rivers also, and then for a while 
; “the planet 
Rolls in the crimson summer of its year ;” 

or, to be more precise, the hemisphere over which 
summer is in progress is free (during most of the 
Martian day) from cloud or fog. That hemi- 
sphere forms at such times the greater part of 
the disk of Mars as we see it, the other being 
turned from us, even as it is turned from the sun, 
so that we see much less of it, and what we do 
see is lost in the mist and haze of the Martian 
winter, 





BABYLONIAN CEMETERIES. 


How the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians 
disposed of their dead is a question that has for 
some time perplexed and tried the ingenuity of 
scholars. Both Babylonians and Assyrians held 
the belief in a life hereafter, and from the cunei- 
form literature we know that great importance 
was attached among them to a proper burial, 
since upon the observance of the prescribd fu- 
neral rites the future welfare of the departed de- 
pended. ‘May he have no grave!”’ was the direst 
curse that could be pronounced over an enemy. 
No grave, no paradise, was the common notion in 
those days. Disturbance of the dead was far 
more than sacrilege, for it meant endless tortures, 
not to the ruthless destroyer, but to the unfortu- 
nate and helpless spirit doomed henceforth to flit 
about without rest in a region of gloom and dark- 
ness. Thecruel Assyrian kings, accordingly, not 
satisfied with revenging themselves upon their 
opponents in this world, pursued them even after 
death, and by disinterring their bones and expos- 
ing them to decay under the rays of the sun, in- 
flicted a punishment, upon those who dared to op- 
pose a resistance to the advance of the Assyrian 
power, held to be more terrible than death. In 
view of this it was thought rather strange that 
no traces of graves should as yet have been 
discovered underneath the mounds of northern 
Mesopotamia which cover the sites of Assyrian 
cities. While in Egypt the richest explorations 
have been those of tombs, and from pictorial 
representations found in this region we learn 
more of the way in which the dwellers of the 
Nile pictured the future world to themselves than 
of their habits and fortunes in this one, in As- 
syria it is just the reverse. Temples and palaces 
have been found, but no royal sepulchres; and 
the sculptured scenes lining the walls of the As- 
syrian palaces deal almost exclusively with the 
world of reality, illustrating generally events in 
the campaigns and private life of the kings. In 
southern Mesopotamia, the seat of the Babylonian 
Empire, things were somewhat different. Here, 
in addition to temples, numerous graves were 
found, as many as thirty years ago, by Taylor and 
Loftus, in mounds at Mugheir and Warka, but 
besides the insufficiency of the data furnished by 
them, the antiquity of these graves has recently 
been called into question by competent authori- 
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ties, and there are certainly some reasons for 
doubting whether what has been found in them 
dates from a period much earlier than the Par- 
thian kingdom. 

Recent excavations carried on in Babylonia by 
a German expedition which the Berlin Museum 
was enabled to send out through the muniticence 
of a Berlin merchant, Commerzienrath L. Simon, 
have cast a new and rather unexpected light upon 
the funeral customs of the ancient Babylonians. 
The triangle formed by the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
the Schatt-el-Hai abounds in mounds which from 
a distance have all the appearance of natural 
hills. Among these there were two, Surghul and 
El-Hibba, at some distance from one another, and 
lying to the northeast of Schatra, that by their 
unusual size attracted the attention of the ex- 
ploring party. Having been singled out for ex- 
cavation, spades and pickaxes were busy for sev- 
eral months digging trenches at various points 
and removing the thick crusts of sand and rub- 
bish which had formed in the course of many 
ages. But instead of finding here the ruins of 
ancient cities once occupied by the living, these 
mounds proved’ to be two vast cities set apart 
for the dead. El-Hibba contained no large tem- 
ples and extensive palaces, but long rows of small 
houses, each having a few rooms, that were filled 
with the charred and half-burnt remains of men, 
women, and children, ashes and bones in jars; 
and in addition to this, ornaments of various 
kinds, weapons, vases, Jamps, kitchen. utensils, 
drinking vessels, and remnants of food, appar- 
ently dates and corn. The same was the case at 
Surghul, only that here almost all traces of the 
little houses which probably once existed had 
disappeared. ~ 

This important discovery has revealed the sig- 
nificant fact that cremation was a common and 
indeed the general practice in ancient Babylonia, 
and thanks to the imperfect destruction of the 
bodies we are in a position to tracé the various 
steps in this ceremony. Whether in order to 
facilitate the process or for humane reasons, it 
appears that the corpse was prepared for burn- 
ing by being wrapped in a mattress of reeds, and 
then, after being placed on a broad terrace, an 
enclosure of bricks was formed around the body. 
By the side of the dead there were deposited 
articles supposed to be particularly dear to him. 
The warrior retained his weapons, the woman her 
jewelry, and the child its toys. The whole mass 
was thereupon covered.with a thin layer of clay, 
and fire applied to it. Mr. Koldewey, a member 
of the staff, is of the opinion that the fire was not 
allowed to burn itself out, but extinguished before 
it finished its work; and by way of explanation 
for this theory offers the conjecture that the act 
of burning had degenerated in the course of time 
into a symbol, a form, rather than a serious prac- 
tice. But this is very unlikely, and it is far more 
probable that the state of preservation in which 
some of the bodies and the articles were found 
is due to unavoidable defects in the nature of the 
cremating process employed. Once kindled, the 
fire was allowed to have its course, but if it died 
out before completely destroying the body, which 
no doubt happened very often, it was not rekin- 
died, and what was left over was piously pre- 
served from further destruction. According to 
the nature of the relics, they were collected to- 
gether into a jar, which was stuck into the ground, 
or the skeleton was covered with an oval-shaped 
terra-cotta dish. Not all were so fortunate as to 
obtain a final resting-place in the little houses 
which were laid out in regularly formed avenues. 
These houses corresponded to the family vaults 
in our modern cemeteries, and it was only the 
wealthy and the distinguished who enjoyed the 
privilege of occupying them. 

The Babylonians beiieved, with all nations of 
antiquity, that the dead had the same needs in 
the future world as during their sojourn on earth. 
Death was in no sense an interruption, but a con- 
tinuation of life under another form, and the 
traces of food in these old Babylonian cemeteries 
show that it was the custom in this region, as 
among the Hindoos, Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, to place the required nourishment on the 
graves of the departed, though it is likely that 
the rites, from being at first carried out with the 
utmost seriousness, became in time an act of 
piety toward the dead, much the same as we de- 
posit flowers on the graves of those who are 
dear to us. A curious survival of this ancient 
custom is to be found among the orthodox Jews, 
who on the day of the funeral place an egg, 
with salt and oil, by the side of the corpse. At 
present the ceremony has, of course, a purely 
symbolical significance, but it is evident that the 
original purpose of these articles was to serve as 
food for the deceased. To this day Russians 
piously throw pieces of bread on the graves of 
friends and relatives, and one is strongly in- 
clined to suspect that the less commendable 
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Russian custom—so graphically described in one 
of Tourguénief's novels—of combining a jolly re- 
past with a funeral owes its origin to a perver- 
sion, by no means uncommon, of this same rite, 
by which the food, instead of being offered to the 
dead, came to be consumed by the living. 

The large area covered by these cemeteries 
is worthy of remark. Surghul measures about 
12,000 square feet, and El-Hibba 15,000, and it 
is clear from this that they must have served for 
entire districts.. Nor is it at all unlikely that 
Surghul and El-Hibba are only parts of a vast 
necropolis—like those at Memphis and Thebes— 
extending over a locality that for some reason 
was regarded as sacred to the dead, and to which 
bodies were brought from all parts of the em- 
pire. The Egyptians, we know, conveyed their 
dead hundreds of miles down the Nile in order 
to inter them in the holy ground of Memphis or 
Thebes. The story of. Jacob’s burial, in the 
Book of Genesis, is a reflection of this custom. 
To this day thousands of corpses are brought 
yearly from Persia and elsewhere to Nedjef (near 
Kufa) of Arabs who desire to rest in the ground 
consecrated by the blood of the murdered Ali. 





“YORKTOWN” AND “ VESUVIUS.” 

On the 28th of April the first two of the ves- 
sels planned and built under the administration of 
Secretary Wuitnry were launched from Cramp's 
yard, at Philadelphia. The day was fine; a large. 
party of gentlemen and ladies from Washington 
witnessed the launch; throngs of the towns-people 
occupied all available points, With the traditional 
ceremony of breaking the bottle of wine against 
the receding stem, the Yorktown received her 
name from Miss ELeanor, daugliter of Congress- 
man Breckinrinee, of Kentucky, and the Veru- 
vius hers, a few minutes later, from Miss Newuir, 
daughter of Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The vessels slid into the water amid the 
hubbub of steam-whistles and bells, with the mul- 
titude observing, and the guns of the Despatch 
saluting. 

The Yorktown, an unarmored steel gun-boat of 
1700 tons displacement, bas a length‘of 226 feet, 
a draught of 13 forward and 15 aft, and a beam 
of 36. She has twin-screw engines, of the triple ex- 
pansion type, in separate compartments, aggrega- 
ting 2200 horse-power with natural and 3300 with 
forced draught, which last will probably give her 
a maximuin of 17 knots, and an average of 16. 
Her coal capacity is 400 tons, and the bunkers 
help protect the boilers and machinery against 
hostile shot. ° She has also a curved or turtle-back 
protective steel deck three-eighths of an inch 
thick, with. its top at the water-line. At 16 knots 
she could steam 6} days, making 2800 miles; at 
12 knots, 20 days and 5750 miles; at 8 knots, 62 
days and 12,000 miles. Rigged as.a three-masted 
schooner, she spreads 6300. square feet of sail, 
80 as to economize coal in ordinary cruising. She 
has plenty of water-tight compartments, and two 
electric search-lights. Her main battery consists 
of six high-powered steel 6-inch breech-loading 
rifles, firing a projectile of 100 pounds with a 
powder charge of 50. Two guns are mounted 
forward, two aft, and two amidships, all protect- 
ed by steel shields three inches thick. These 
guns can pierce eight inches of steel-faced ar- 
mor at 1000 yards. The secondary battery con- 
sists of eight rapid-fire machine-guns, and there is 
an outfit of eight torpedo tubes. The steel cov- 
ering tower for the captain and helmsman is two 
inches thick. Although amongst the minor cruis- 
ing ships of the new steel fleet, the Yorktown 
will have a creditable speed and battery power 
for her displacement. She and her sister ships 
the Bennington and Concord, building at Roacu’s 
yard, will cost less than half a million each, ex- 
clusive of guns, and will be handy and useful both 
in peace and war. 

The Vesuvius is designed to throw from three 
fixed tubes, by the force of compressed air, at in- 
tervals of less than two minutes cach, shells con- 
taining 600 pounds of explosive gelatine and dyna- 
mite, to ranges up toa mile. _ Here, then, is a new 
and. extraordinary auxiliary for harbor defence. 
The Vesuvius has a length between perpendiculars 
of 246 feet, a breadth of 26, a mean draught of 9. 
Her engines are twin screw, triple expansion, de- 
veloping 3200 horse-power, which. should give 
her a speed of 20 knots. She has no sail or 
spars. Her. three dynamite guns, or torpedo 
tubes, are built side by side into the ship, at an 
angle of 16 degrees, and being each 54 feet long, 
project a little above the deck while extending 
nearly to the keel. They are aimed by turning 
the ship. The sum of this memorable launch is 
one vessel of a well-known and approved type, 
adopted from the best British models, and one 
novel craft whose performances will be watched 
with the highest interest. 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE “YORKTOWN” AND THE “VESUVIUS.”—[From a Puoroeraru uy Groner B. Woop, Puitaperruia.] 
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MELVILLE WESTON FULLER. 

It is a large country which can conceal a fu- 
ture Chief-Justice in one corner of it so effectual- 
ly as Mr. Fcitxer was concealed in Chicago. Al- 
ready the name seems familiar; and yet in the 
East it was wholly strange no longer ago than 
last Monday, when President CLEVELAND sent the 
nomination to the Senate. Since then, no one, 
Republican or Democrat, has meutioned the name 
except to praise its owner.. Even opposition Sen- 
ators have declared their intention to vote favor- 
ably when the question of confirmation arises. 

If there is anything in heredity, Mr. FULLER 
could not help being a good lawyer. His father 
was a lawyer, and so were his father’s father and 
his father’s brother. His mother’s brother gave 
him his legal training, and his mother’s father 
was NatHan Weston, Chief-Justice of Maine. It 
was at Augusta, Maine, that Mr. FuLter was born, 
on February 11, 1833, and just twenty years later 
he was graduated at Bowdoin College. He stud- 
ied law at Harvard, was admitted to the bar in 
1856, and for several years creditably filled in- 
conspicuous positions. He edited the Age, was 
elected Alderinan, and served as City Attorney. 
Aspiring to a broader field of work, he sought 
his fortune in Chicago. Not even that wonder 
among youthful cities has thriven more surpris- 
ingly in the single generation which has gone by 
since the successor of Waite began his life-work 
there. Legal triumphs are not of a sort to be 
made interesting by cataloguing them. Suffice 
it to say that the keenness of Mr. Futier’s mind, 
the solidity and variety of his acquirements, and 
the persuasiveness of iis diction were at once 
recognized and rewarded by a professional income 
ranging for years at about $30,000 annually. A 
peculiarity of practice in the West is the variety 
of subjects embraced by it. Mr. FULLER goes to 
the bench with probably a wider experience of 
all branches of the law than has been enjoyed 
at the bar by any member of the Court. He 


of his predecessors. 

During all his maturity Mr. Futter has been a 
politician, and yet seldom has he filled public of- 
tive. So long ago as 1856 he was active in the 
Presidential campaign in that year, and in 1860 
he delivered a memorable address on the occasion 
of the reception of his friend Srepuen A. Dove- 
Las by the citizens of Chicago. Four times—in 
1864, ’72, 76, and ’8U—he has been a delegate to 
Democratic National Conventions. The sort of 
Democrat he is can best be gathered by the sort 
of Democrats he opposed himself to. In 1884 
he was defeated as delegate by “ Jon” Mack1y, 
now in the penitentiary for methods like those by which he 
“downed” Mr. Futter. In 1861 Mr. Futver assisted in revising 
the Constitution of Illinois,.and in 1862 he was elected to the 
Legislature from a Republican district. Thus he has never 
shunned a citizen’s duties, and yet he has fed as little as possible 
at the public crib. Three times he refused offices tendered by 
Presideut CLeveLanD, nor did he seek this one. There are 
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MELVILLE W. FULLER, THE NOMINEE FOR CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT.—From a Puorograri sy Mosurr, Cuicago, 


precedents for declining the Chief-Justiceship, but Mr. FuLLER 
will not add to them, although it is certainly true that a lawyer fit 
for the place makes material sacrifices in accepting it. 

In person. Mr. Futter is short and slender, with silvery hair 
and mustache, an intellectual presence, and agreeable courtesy 
of address. His present and second wife is the daughter of the 
banker Coo.BavGu, who died by his own hand at the foot of the 


“CAUGHT IN THE ACT.”--Drawy sy C. M. RvssELt. 
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Dovetas monument. Although not fond of 
formal sogiety, she is a woman of charming 
manners. She and the eight Misses FuLier will 
be an unmistakable acquisition to the circles 
they will enter at Washington, 





CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


In Montana, during the winter, Indians suffer 
greatly from hunger. In Mr. Russkxx’s sketch 
he shows a band of Crow Indians who have been 
out on a bunting trip. They are hundreds of 
miles from the reservation ; the supplies furnish- 
ed by the government have been all consumed, 
and starvation is staring them in the face. An 
Indian never takes much: food-with him when on 
a hunting trip or when moving camp. The poor 
scrubby cayuses are scarcely able to carry the 
bucks or their packs, but it is out of the question 
for a Montana Indian to walk. Hunting becomes 
impossible, for the horses cannot track deer or 
antelope through the deep snow. 

The two bucks have driven in a bunch of range 
cattle, and one of them has shot a cow. After 
killing an animal, the bucks leave it to the squaws, 
who do the skinning and dressing. Not much 
dressing is necessary, for entrails, offal, and ev- 
erything else are acceptable to an Indian. 

The two cow-boys have been out riding “a 
line,” and having heard the shot, have ridden up 
to the place from whence came the sound. In 
winter very litule work is done on the range. 
An outfit usually keeps two or three men, who 
ride. between different points, so as to keep the 
cattle from drifting too far away from their range. 
This is called “ riding a line.” 

Hunger has made the Indians desperate. They 
know they are liable to arrest and imprisonment, 
but nothing that the soldiers or cattle-men can 
do has any terrors for them now. They must 
eat, or die of starvation. The tall buck is making 
the sign of hunger, at the same time pointing to 
the squaws and children. Nearly all cow-boys 
and ranchmen are familiar with the sign language 
used by the North American Indians. 

The cow-boys understand the situation at once. 
They have no love for an Indian, but in this in- 
stance they are moved to pity for the starving 
Indians. One cow out of a big herd will never be 
missed. The wealthy “ cow-man,” who is prob- 
ably spending the winter in New York or Chicago, 
will be none the wiser, and but few living on the 
vast reservation will be aware of this small loss. 

Mr. RussE tt, the artist, has sketched a subject 
with which he is entirely familiar. The starving 
Indians, with their savage faces, are even more 
grim from hunger. The gaunt, sore-backed horses are humped 
by the cold. There are the scurvy dogs that, wolf-like, are snarl- 
ing as they scent the blood-drops in the snow. Mr. Russe. has 
caught the exact dreariness of it all—the long stretches of the 
plain, that mournful aspect of a winter scene in Montana. Any 
one acquainted with frontier i fe will at ounce appreciate the truth- 
fulness of the picture. 
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GENERAL SAM HOUSTON, GOVERNOR OF TEXAS AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


THE NEW CAPITOL OF TEXAS 


Austin is situated on the left bank of the Colorado River, on 
the Austin branch of the Houston and Texas Railroad, at a 
point where this tortuous river runs like a thread of silver 
through a landscape variegated with patches of prairie, cedar- 
crowned hills, and low mountains in the blue distance to the west. 
The new Texas Capitol, of which Austin is the seat, is one of the 
finest red granite buildings in the world. The foundation was laid 
in 1884, and during the last year 300 men have been constantly 
employed on the last stages of the great work. The builders were 
a syndicate composed of the Messrs. FarwgLt of Chicago and 
others ; and it is estimated that from first to last it has expended 
in the construction of the building about $4,000,000, the com- 
pensation on the part of the State consisting of 3,000,000 acres 
of land—nine counties—situated in the “ Panhandle” region. 

The architecture of this magnificent new State-house is mainly 
of the Doric order. Its ground plan approximately resembles the 
ureek cross, with a rotunda and dome at the intersection of the 
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corridors. Its front: measures 562 feet from east to west, with a 
depth of 287 feet, and it covers 2} acres of ground. The altitude 
from the base-line of the building to the large glass star on top 
of the bronze statue of Liberty surmounting the dome lantern is 311 
feet. The exterior is constructed of rough longitudinal blocks 
of granite, laid horizontally, but all the margins are beautifully 
dressed, and on the second and third stories there is considerable 
rock face work, through which are distributed a series of stately 
pilasters to the number of 176, covering the whole circuit of the 
building on these stories. All the broad corridors are laid in en- 
caustic tiling. of various patterns and attractive designs. The great 
rotunda is 65 feet in diameter, and encircled by.a balcony five feet 
deep, connecting with the second, third, and fourth floors. The 
basement comprises 63 rooms, in which the records of the State 
and other things will be preserved. On the first floor are the 
Executive offices, while the second is set apart for the Legislative 
and the third for the Judicial departments of the State govern- 
ment. The Senate-Chamber, 94 by 70 feet, and the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, 94 by 96 feet, are in keeping with the grandeur of the 
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exterior. These great halls are both open through to the ceiling 
of the second floor above, and are completely encircled by galler- 
ies, the light being admitted through two tiers of windows and a 
ceiling of cut stained plate glass, abeve which are the immense 
skylights of the exterior roof. 

The entire building will be lit by gas and electricity, and heat- 
ed throughout by steam from a boiler-house situated a short dis- 
tance to the east of the Capitol grounds, and.connected by a tun- 
nel with the main building. Passenger and freight elevators of 
the most approved style are provided for in the building. 

The distinctive feature of the main front entrance, facing 
south, is the triumphal arch that spans this entrance at a 
height of seventy-two feet, underneath which, in the vestibule 
of the first floor, supporting a granite balcony, stand two su- 
perb columns, their bases and shafts of polished granite, with 
bands and caps of polished black and white marbles. In striking 
contrast with this ornate entrance is the massive granite portico 
that dignifies the entrance on the opposite or north side of the 
building, facing University Hill. The supports of the first story 
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of this portico are large rough blocks of granite 
lying lengthwise, while the columns of the sec- 
ond and third stories above are smoothly dressed. 

The two grand stairways are situated on both 
sides of the rotunda, near its east and west 
entrances to the long corridors that run the 
full length of the first floor; and these grand 
stairways ascend to the second floor, near the 
entrances to the vestibules leading into the 
Senate-Chamber in the east flank, and the House 
of Representatives in the west flank of the 
building; while the entire north projection on 
the second floor is occupied by the State Li- 
brary, and a large portion of the south projec- 
tion is taken up by the’Governor’s public re- 
ception-room. These are the four grand state 
apartments on the second floor, and adjoining 
the last-named room is the Post-office of the 
House and Senate. West of the Representatives’ 
Chamber, and also east of the Senate-Chamber, 
in the two end pavilions of the building, are nu- 
merous rooms for the officers, clerks, and com- 
mittees of the Legislature, and opening into the 
State Library is a well-furnished portrait gallery. 
The State Library is 68 by 124 feet, and is also 
arranged like the House and Senate for procur- 
ing an_ample supply of natural light. 

Above the State Library, on the third floor, 
are the Supreme and Appellate court-rooms, law 
library, attorneys’ rooms, and clerks’ offices, and 
in the front projection of the building, on the 
sume floor, are_the judges’ consultation rooms. 
There are in the entire building 256 apartments, 
twenty-three of these being on the fourth or cen- 
tral story, and not designated for any special use. 
The centre of the rotunda on the-first floor is of 
heavy plated glass, to give light to that portion 
of the basement directly underneath. There are 
also additional balconies in the interior of the 
rotunda above the fourth floor of the building, 
and in the interior crown of the dome there is a 
canopy or diaphragm, circular in form, to be pre- 
pared for the reception of allegorical or historical 
paintings. Finally, there is a flight of stairs lead- 
ing from the fourth story to the exterior of the 
dome, and from this great altitude the variety of 
picturesque scenery in and around Austin will be 
interesting for the visitor to contemplate. 

The new Capitol, which is in every way a cred- 
it to the enterprise and taste of the people of the 
Lone Star State, is to be dedicated May 14th-19th, 
Governor Ross having as early as February sent 
out invitations to distinguished people all over 
the United States to be present. 


THE “PALE FACES.” 


Tus is the generic designation of the white race 
bestowed by our copper-colored brother, the ‘noble 
savage.” ‘The Caucasian, though many shades lighter, 
is not necessarily pallid. But when his cuticle has the 
parchment-colored tint, and his cheeks the hollowness 
indicative of a want of bodily stamina, he well deserves 
the appellation of “pale face.” These facial indica. 
tions should suggest a course of Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, an acknowledged rehabilitator of a failing 
strength and renewer of bodily substance. It is derived 
exclusively from botanic sources—is pure and efficient. 
Its invigorating action is prompt, thorough, and speed- 
ily felt. Can thé like be said of moet tonics? Scarcely. 
Appetite, as well as the ability to satisfy it without 
subsequent discomfort, is renewed by it, and it 
effectnally tones the liver and bowels. It fortifies 
the system against malaria and rheumatism, and 
remedies nervousness and kidney complaints.—[{Adv.) 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When ehe became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
[Adv.} 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Turk Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhaa,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scaids, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adr.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winetow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea, 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


Burnett's Coooatnx allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—{ Adv. } 





Tur superiority of Burnett's Fiavortine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[{4d.J 


_ Anoostura Brrrers are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion. Sold by druggists.—[Adv.)} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Ade.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
} well as for pereons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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(Comaehhe Ae - 
FLANNEL SUITINGS. 


“ ANDERSON’s” 


LAWN-TENNIS AND DRESS FLANNELS, 
FRENOH PRINTED FLANNELS, 


Striped and Figured Flannels, 


SUMMER BLANKETS. 


Broadway K 19th st. 
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AS MILK. 


So disguised that the most 
= delicate stomach can take it. 


“= Remarkable as a 
, FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Davoaisrs. Soot & Bowne, New York. 


THE NEW MODEL, 
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LATEST and BEST. Zac 











of work, it is 

unequallied,while 
for Lightness of 
aft it excels bya 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 









made. Send — | 


fANUF @ CO., 


= NewsurGi, N, ¥. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





. “SS — 
EXTRACT of MEAT 
N. B.—Gienuine only with fac-simile of 

Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 

across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MKAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR, English well spoken. 
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Beauty 


ace 





TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curtoura Remaprxs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing Creuion, dix- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with logs of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beanutifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutioura Reso.vent, the new 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of ppd and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovna, 50c.; Rrso- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Drva 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure > Skin Diseases.” 


a F Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily = 
= in prevented by Curioora Soar. 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses a 
relieved by the CuTioura ~~ Pvaster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 


JEWETT S REFRIGERATORS 





THe ©FATEINT 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MF6. CO., Buffalo, WN. Y, 


Tt ENRYWS CALCINED MAGNESIA. 
Established A.D. 1772. This old standard med- 
icine has lost none of its virtues or usefulnesa. It is 
still esteemed by physicians and the people as the best 
means for relieving those troubles (particularly in in- 
fants) of the stomach and bowels which are attended 
with acidity. It relieves heartburn at once, is one of 
the mildest and most pleasant aperients, gently yet 
effectually oe the bowels, an therefore is a boon 
to those habitually constipated; and to the bilious 
and gouty it is me jaliy beneficial. Caution: 
of Counterfeita. enry’s Gennine Calcined = rnesia 
bears the name of W. H. Schieffelin & Co., ’hole- 
sale Agents for the U.S. Obtainable of Draggiste. 








OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal Prepacies, ene 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be h 


uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., S 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johm Ste 
N.Y. P.O. Box fo29 9. 





SALESMEN .2° 32 sees = 
WANTED: 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
eres 













draggists hy weil. 
5h eine Wane, 


te $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horees’ feet. Write Berw- 
erex’s Sarrty Rew Hoyer Co., Holly, Mich. 











You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FREE Address, TRUE&CO, Augusta, Maine 








Free Catalogue to to 
SHER, Cleveland, oO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..............-esceeeee $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
RD ROAR cccd sn dnesccstnsseses aves SOO 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLRE...... eebeseness 2 00 


Postage 3 ol ali subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and M 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 










WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning L 


BEN PERLEY [ POORE Lom pac re ) wan 
Sap EO a a ea 


wtelds pole hapng fe mreel 
Sip Reape Tien, sty te Wie te aouenen nee 


life Work of the 
Edition. AGE 
JUST OUT.’ Wanted. 


eibgne, eter 
Philada., Boston, or Chicago. 





Beware | 








FOR SALE 


RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 





BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1638. 


LEA&PERRING. 





SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 


Ae odin — 

a cN- 

TLEMAN at Mad- GRAVIEs, 
Tas, F brother 

at WORCESTER, FISH, 

May, 1851. HOT & COLD 
LEA & PERRINS’ 

that their sauce MEATS, 


GAME, 
WELSH- 
RAREBITs, 





Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


_ FOR THE UNITED STATES, 





HAAPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just peared ° 


i. 
France and the Confederate 
Navy. 1862-1868. 


An International Episode. By Joun Bic- 

ELOW. pp. xii. 248. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr, Bigelow was in France during and after the 
Civil War as Consul from the United States and as 
Minister, and this work gives a history of the intrigues 
and negotiations by which the Confederates secured 
an official authorization to build in French ports sev- 
eral of the most formidable vessels of war then afloat ; 
and the measures by which their delivery to the Con- 
federate Government was prevented. The work also 
contains the hitherto unpublished correspondence be- 
tween Benjamin, the Confederate Secretary of State, 
and his agents, John Slidell in Paris, and John M, 
Mason in London. 


Il. 
Green’s Short History of the 
English People. 


A Short History of the English People. By 

Joun RICHARD GREEN. With Maps and 

Tables. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
pp. xlviii., 872. 8vo,Cloth, $1.20. 

Mrs. Green has revised this work in accordance with 
her late husband's wishes, and she has been assisted 
in the revision by the Bi-~hop of Chester, Canon 
Creighton, Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, 
and other distinguished historians. In noticing the 
new edition, the Saturday Review, London, says: 
“This is a work of extraordinary originality and 
genius, aud Mrs. Green has discharged her duty to the 
memory of the author and to the public wita consci- 
entious industry, and has worked in her corrections 
with skill.” 

III. 
A New Robinson Crusoe. 


By W. L. ALDEN. [Illustrated. pp. iv 

148. Square 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. (/n 

Harper's Young People Series.) 

In Mr. Alden’s best style. A fascinating story of 
adventure overflowing with humor, and cleverly illus- 
trated. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00 per volume. 


TOBY TYLER ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus........By James Otis. 





MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER.......cc.csccccscecccecs 

TIM AND TIP; or, The Adventures of a Boy and a Dog. “ 

LEFT BEHIND; or, Teo Days a Newsboy........006 e 
RAISING THE “ PEARL”’..........00. ve 
SILENT PETE ; or, The Stowaways. “ 

THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN....... By W. L. Alden. 
THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB.......... 

THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST”’....... “ 












THE MORAL PIRATES ee 
A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOF............... 
MILDRED’S BARGAIN, and other Stories, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
ROLF HOUSE.......-cecccees 











JO'S OPPORTUNITY...... cece - 

THE FOUR MACNICOLS.............. ++. By William Black. 
THE LOST CITY ee ooeccsewoces By Deve Ker. 
INTO UNKNOWN SEAG.......0.0-ssccccceseseveee 

THE TALKING LEAVES. An Indian Story.By W. O. Stoddard. 
TWO ARROWS. A Story of Red and White. sid 

WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON !..............+ By John Habberton. 
PRINCE LAZYBONES, and other Stories......By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 
THE ICE QUEEN......ccccccscccccccscecesees By Ernest Ingersoll. 
STRANGE STORIES FROM HISTORY.By George Cary Eggleston. 
WAKULLA: A Story of Adventure in Florida..... By Kirk Munroe, 
THE FLAMINGO FEATHER. s 
DERRICK STERLING.....c000..+eee008 eeececee . ” 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
NEW ISSUES. 
—. ae Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo, 





sn 00.00 retee scceeee cess cebceesssccs ta, 
WILLIAM L, EMPEROR OF ene 
wenn Fagus "A ton =F hy ee 10 cts. 
8S. ANovel. Wa hor Basan. ; 
bbb She baaeviseencdbnsegsedssccd 35 cts. 
ONLY A oo AL GIRL. A Novel. By Ger- 
trude Forde. 8vo, Paper ................ 30 cts. 
FOR THE RIGHT. A Romance. By Karl 
Emil Franzus. Given in English by Julie 
oe eer eee 30 cts. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harrre & Broturnrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harprr's,Cataoeur sent on receipt of Ten Cents in 
stamps for postage. 
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IN THE LAND OF KANSAS. 


“Ts this the county seat, sir?” 


“No, she set down in the nex’ town, but she wouldn’t ’a’ done it ef our powder hadn’t gin out.” 





Living on the Reputation 
of Others. 


“ Take everything that I have but 
my good name; leave me that and 
I am content.” So said the philoso- 
pher. So say all manufacturers of 


genuine articles to that horde of im-. 


itators which thrives upon the repu- 
tation of others. The good name of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
has induced many adventurers to put 
in the market imitations that are 
not only lacking in the best elements 
of the genuine article, but are often 
harmful in their effects. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, 
when an external remedy is needed, 
be sure to insist upon having ALL- 
COCK’S POROUS PLASTER. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS 


(Birmingham & London.) 


American Warerooms : 


16 E. 15th Street, 
New York. 

















Specialties in White 
Enamelled Beds and 
Cribs. 








STEA - 
M and EL RIC AUN CEES. 

Oars, 

-five 





Seeaneee ie 


ALL PERSONS" 


may obtain valuable information free by ng 
E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 





to travel 
OPE 





FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Boox made to order, 

If you want a Jovenai. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 

If you want a Lepere made to order, 

If you want a Reoorp made to order, 

If yon want a Curox Book made to order, 

If you want a Sars Book made to order, 

If yon want Paper for ConREsPONDENOK, 

If you want Paper for Lerrrre Hravs, 

If you want Paper for Notr Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Bitt. Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Tyrx-Wxiter use, 

If you want Wuittne Parer for any purpose, 

Ask Your STaTIONER OR PRINTER 

For ‘“‘ Linen Lenege” Paper or 
“Lingn Waitine” Paper, 
made by 


CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Srattoners. 
Used by all Booxninyrrs. 
Used by all Lituocrarugrs, 
Used by all Pratntres, 
Sold by all Parcr Deacers. 





OUR TRADE-MARK. 


These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wor:n’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the ~ 
anese Cranea, which are our trade-mark, and sre in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. 





BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, 
From New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.50. 


“ With this beautiful and reverent 
book you have lightened the bur- 
den of my daily ic? —Daeeene 
GARFIELD. 


A powerfully written tale.—Observer, N. Y. 

Eminently calculated to add largely to the popular 
conception of the real historical setting of the time of 
the incarnation.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The fidelity with which the author has mated 
the greatest history of earth will win for him eu- 
during fame.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

y a wonderful work.—Standard, Ch 

The familiar incidents in the life of Christ are pre- 

sented with vivid interest and power.—Ci n 


— Boaton. 
strong a of work, performed with a rare sense 
of the ness of the subject.—IJnterior, Chicago. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent Be 8 selmi how Aer grag cartef 
the Ui States or Canada, om receipt af $1.00. 

Cataogur sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





BALL: POINTED PENS 


Hewrrr’s Parznt—America, 296,896; Britain, 429). 





The most important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing in every position—never 
scratch nor spurt—hold more ink and last longer. Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 


fessional writing. 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 26 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 





The “Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
and Comfortable Grip. Price 5,15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 54 WALL STREET. 
Capital, $1,000,000, in U. 8S. Bonds. 
Surplus, $3,000,000. 

Allows interest “ deposit oy canoe ea demand, = 
at specified dates. Is a legal de} tory for money 
ate g mony Is authorized to cat oe Executor, bet 
trator, Guardian, or in any other position of trust. | Also 
as Registrar or Transfer Agent of Stocks and Bonds, 
and as Trustee for Rail and other Mortgages. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, President, 
GEORGE SHERMAN, Vicc-President, 
E. F. HYDE, 2d Vice-President, 

Cc. H. P BABCOCK, Secretary, 

B. G. MITCHELL, Ase't Secretary. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Class of 1889. 

David Dows, J. Pierpont Morgan, Chas. Lanier, 
Chas. G. Landon, Wm. H. Webb, Frederic P. Olcott, 
Henry Talmadge, George Sherman, A. D. Juilliard. 

Class of 1890. 

A. A. Low, Jacob D. Vermilye,Wm. Allen Butler, Percy 
R. Pyne, Wm. H. Appleton, Edmand W. Corlies, Geo. 
Macculloch Miller, Cornelius N. Bliss, Oliver Harriman. 

‘ Class of 1891. 

Sam’! D. Babcock, Isaac N. Phe! Guetav Schwab, 
James P. Wallace, Josiah M. Fiske, Henry F. Spaulding, 
John 8. Kennedy, Samuel Thorne, Iselin, Jr. 


The Farmer’s Loan and Trast Company, 


20 and 22 William St., New York City. 


CAPITAL, - = = = $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, e * e e 2,750,000 


This Company acts as Ezecutors, Administrators, 
Trustees, Guardians, leceivers, and in ail other Fidu- 
ciary capacities; and as Transfer Agents and 
of the Stock of Incorporated Companies. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 


DIRECTORS. 
John J. Astor, Charles E. Bill, 
Samuel Sloan, Edward R. Bell, 
Isnac Bell, W. Waldorf Astor, 
Percy R. Pyne, C. H. Thompson, 
Abraham R. Van Nest, Denning Duer, 
Frederick Billings, Robert C. Boyd, 
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THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
New York, 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000, 


is a Legal Depository for Court and Trust Funds and 
for General Deposits, upon which it pays 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
from the date of deposit until the date of withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Receiver, and Trustee, as Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, and as Registrar of Stocks aud 
Bonds, 

Exceptional Rates and Facilities are offered to Re- 
ligious and Benevolent Institations and to Executors 
or Trustees of Estates. 


TRUSTEES: 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 

JOHN T. TERRY, 

HENRY B. HYDE, 

EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Brayton Ives, 
Henry G. Marquand, Whitelaw Reid, 
Ruseell Sage, Fred. L. Ames, 
Henry M. Alexander, James Stokes, 
Sidney Dillon, James W. Alexander, 
Norvin Green, George L. Rives, 


, Vice-Presideuts. 


John W. Hunter, A. L. Dennis, 
Henry Day, Marcellus Hartley, 
J. Hampden Robb, B. F. Randolph, 


Austin Corbin, 
Richard Irvin, Jr., 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
Edward F. Winslow, 
Thomas Maitland, 


John J. McCook, 

Elbert B. Monroe, 

Edward A. Quintard, - 

Win. H. Slocum, 

William L. Strong. 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 





39 WILLIAM STREET, near Wall’ 
Cable addrese, Kithara, New York.  P. ©. Box 1097. 
Vapital, $500,000. Surplus, $550,000. 

WILLIAM H. MALEK, President. 
JOHN L. RIKER, 1st Vice-President. 
THOS. HITCHCOCK, 2d Vice-President. 
JAMES S. SUYDAM, Secretary. 
JAMES D. FOWLER, Assistant Secretary. 





Wm. Walter Phelps, Henry Hentz, 

William Remsen, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Edgar 8. Auchincloss, Alex. T. Van Nest, 

Jumes Roosevelt, Aen Belmont, Jr., 
Ww. H. Wisner, 8.Van R laer K y, 
Gardner R. Colby, Thomas Rutter, 

R. L. Cutting, 8. C. Jervvise, 


R. G. Roueton, Pres’t, W. D. Sraris, Vice-Pres’t, 
W. H. Levurr, Secretary. 





THE NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 


No. 52 Wall Street. 
CHARTERED IN 1830. 


Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. 
Allows interest on deposits payable after 
ten days’ notice. 
Legal Depository for E 
and Money in Suit. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Taylor Johnston, Jas, P. Kernochan, Wm. C. 
Schermerhorn, Robert Goelet, William E. Dodge, 
Charles E. Strong, Francis R. Rives, 8. Van Rensse- 
laer Cruger, Charlies G. Thompson, Robert Winthrop, 
Henry Parish, J. J. Astor, James A. Roosevelt, Fred- 
erick W. Stevens, Geo A. Robbins, Stuyvesant 
Fish, Ludlow Thomas, Charles F. Southmayd, Ruth- 
erfurd Stuyvesant, William W. Astor, Wilson G. Hunt, 
James M. Brown. 

HENRY PARISH, President. 

, WM. MEIKLEHAM, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH BR. KEARNY. Secretary. 

WALTER KERR, Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus, SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. ; 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

E t Admini of a 





8s, Trust 


tae] 








. rators,or Trustees 
Females unaccustomed to the transaction of business 
as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. Stewart, Pres’t, Grorax Briss, Vice-Pres’t,- 


James S. Crark, Second Vice-Pres't. 
TRUSTEES. 

Wilson G. Hunt, Thomas Slocomb, Clinton Gilbert, 
Daniel D.Lord, Samuel Sloan, James Low, Wm. Walter 
Phelps, D. Willis James, John J. Astor, John A. Stew- 
art, Heury E. Lawrence, Isaac N. Phelps, Erastus 
Corning, Albany, 8. B. Chittenden, Brooklyn, John 
Harsen Rhoades, Anson Phelps Stokes, Robert 3. 
Minturn, Geo. Henry Warren, George Bliss, William 
Libbey, John Crosby Brown, Edward Cooper, W. 
Bayard Cutting, Charles 8S, Smith, Wm. Rockefeller, 
Alexander E. Orr, William H. Macy, Jr. 


Heney L-Tuoenxur,Sec’y, LovisG.Hampron, Ass’t Sec'y. 


Metropolitan Trust Company, 


Nos. 37 & 39 Wall Street, New York City. 


Capital, $1,000,000 in U. S. Bonds. 
Surplus, ,060. 


Designated by order of Supreme Conrt as legal de- 
pository. We receive deposits of money on interest, 
act as or transfer agent, or trustee for corpora- 
tions, and accept and execute any legal trusta from 
persons or corporations on as favorable terms as other 
similar companies. 

OFFICERS. 
THOMAS HILLHOUSE, President. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice-Pres’t. 
; CHARLES M. JESUP, Secretary. 

5 ieee TRUSTESES. ; 

«Gracie King, D..O. Mille, Isaac N. Phelps, Fred- 
erick D. Tappen, Morris K. Jesup, John R'verry, 








Walter T. Ha C. P. Huntington, Bradley Martin, 
Dudley Olcott, Heber Rt Bishose » Hardia’ 
J. Howard King, h en, Henry B. Plant, Ed- 


ward B. Judson, Phinchas Prouty, Thomas Hillhouse, 
Wm. A. Slater, John Crerar, John W. Ellis. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 





TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


We can unreservedly. commend the book.— 
Nation, N. Y. 


| Sige ome yn AND FLY-TACKLE.  Sugges- 
tions as to their Manufacture and Use. -By 
Henry P. Wetts. Illustrated. Square 

8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $2.50. 

Of great value. It will take its plnce as a standard 
authority. We cannot commend it foo highly.— 
Forest and Stream, N. Y. 

Professional as well as amateur rod and tackle 
makers will find thie work invaluable. It contains a 
vast amount of information not to be found in any 
other work.—Fishing Gazette, London. 

This handsome book ought to delight fishermen, 
who will read every page avid call for more.—JN. ¥’. 
Herald. 

A book without which every sportsman’s library 
is incomplete.—American Field, Chicago. 


Il. 
A complete treatise by an expert.—Saturpay 
EVENING GazetrTeE, Boston, 


HE AMERICAN SALMON- FISHERMAN. 
By Henry P. Wexxs, Author of “ Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle.” With Illustrations and 
a Map. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

It gives a vast amount of information both as to 
the best fishing localities and the best methods of 
taking fish.—Boston Traveller. 

Mr. Wella speaks with an authority which will 
scarcely be questioned. Above all, he is the salmon- 
fisher par excellence.—N. ¥. Sun. 





Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrer & Brorurns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United Slates and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Catatoaur sent on receipt af Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 
—FOR— 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Plain and Printed China, Japan, and 
India Silks, Printed Challies. Lyons 
Silk Grenadines. French Sateens, Nov- 
elties in Scotch Zephyrs. High-Class 
Printed Cotton Fabrics, etc. 





Special and prompt attention paid to orders from all 
parts of the United States. 


N26K28 Cheol St 





OOKS ON BUILDING, 
Painting, Decorating, &c. For my 88-page Illus- 
trated Catalogne,address,enciosing three 2-cent 
stamps. Wm. T. Coustook, 23 Warren St., N.Y, 
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HARPER'S 




















HUNGRY OFFICER OF THE LAW. 
GentizMan (fo Italian Fruit-seller), “ Well, Garibaldi, how is business ?” 
GariBaLp! ( pathetically). “Oh, vera bada, signor; no monee, coppa eata too mucha.” 





WEEKLY. 
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{ ROYAL Ponte 


Be soLurryy PUSS Ag 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Bakine Powpre Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y 


-©LUMBIA 
BICYCLES ; 
oy, | RICYCLES 
“wa TAANDEMS 


G D=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——« Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


Branch || 12. WARREN st. NeW York 
Houses ||291 WABASH AVE.cHICAGO. 


SEE 





Te at 
Electric Motors, 


Ran by current yo. 
from Street Electric Light- 
ing circuits or batteries. 


“SC, & C.9 
Electric Motor Co., 
90 South 5th Ave., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


A aK FORMS 














AG. SPALDING & BROS, 


Offer the greatest variety o! 
imported and domestic Jule 
ings for athletic urposes. 





Tennis, Bicycle, Base Ball, 
Gymnastic and Hunting Cloth- 
ing, Caps, Shoes, Shirts, Belts, 
etc., of the finest quality. 
Catalogue ve Catalogue free upon applica- 
Free. 


A, G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New 











| tion free of charge Agents wanted, 


| BIELD GLasses 


24! Broadway, 108 Madison 8t., 
ork, | Chicago, | 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


‘ §$OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 


| Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War | 


having been destroyed, 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- | 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same | 


size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 


some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full , 


Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. 
lustrated Circalar to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 


| try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 








Send for Il- | 





Pears’ Soap is a pure Soap, containing little or no water, and no coloring matter, and therefore well calcu- 
lated to cleanse and purify; while the absence of all itritating substances tends to render it emollient and 
soothing to the most delicate skin. ’ 

If common soaps are irritating to the skin of adults, as they nnquestionably are, they are doubly and 
trebly injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and young child, but Pears’ Soap is used and recommended 
by thousands of intelligent mothers throughont the civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and 
cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomfort to which infants are so liable. ‘It has 
been established in London 100 years, and has received 15 international awards, 


Rureato [sTHIA WATER 


FOR MALARIAL POISONING, ACID DYSPEPSIA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


MALARIAL POISONING—Power of this Water as an Antidote to the Acids. 
Hon, ROSCOE CONKLING, New York. 

®* Buffalo Lithia Water was first brought to my notice last year while suffering from severe MALARIAT. DI8- 
onpxr. I say ‘mavartat.’ because the doctors said so. After trying other remedies, without benefit, I found 
prompt relief from the water; and when there has been any return of my unpleasant symptoms, it has always 
relieved me. Several to whom I have recommended it make like favorable report of it. I am a strong believer 
in its power as an antiport to the acivs, which it neutralizes. I have pleasure in saying this, and shall continue 
to advise my neighbors and acquaintances to try the water.” 


DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. : 
REV. ABRAHAM JAEGER, D.D., of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Professor in Kenyon College, Gambier, 0. 
“ After having suffered for years from a most distressing form of pysrrpsta, I became subject to severe 
attacks of nurumatism. My stomaon was in a highly irritable condition, rejecting everything, medicines, food, and 
drink—common drinking water could not be retained in the lest quantity. In this condition T was pnt upon 


the Buffalo Lithia Water, No. 2, which acted like magic, promptl the distressing Nausea, and restoring 
perfect digestion. 


My RuxUMATis™ was much benefited. I found the water an admirable ronio and INviGoRATOR.” 
Mr. Conkling was evidently a Physician as well as a Lawyer and Statesman. While learned M.D.’s discuss 
the question as to the source of the ExTRAORKDINARY remedial power of this water, he solves the secret at once, 
finding it-in-its GREAT POWER as ‘‘an ANTIDOTE to the ACIDS which it NEUTRALIZES.” This it is 
which makes it a Specific in Acid Dy sia, this which makes it a Specific in Gout and Rheumatism, always the 
result of an excess of Acid in the blood, and this which makes it the most potent of known ANTIDOTES to the 
Pernicious Acids of WINES and Lge 
In BRIGHT’S DISEASE of the KIDNEYS this water is beyond question the most potent of known remedies. 
Water in Cases of one dozen half: per case, at the Springs. 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Tuomas F. GOODE, ‘ae "BUFFALO LITHIA SP 
VICTOR BICYCLES, 


Tricycles, and Safeties 


Are best in-every respect. 
Send for Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
BOSTON. 



























IN THE WORLD. @ 


Repairs Everything- 








Putman Palace Cor, Co. Manth a} Wend 6S] A 
prams { thing beoe HousesterTata~, 














versation, music, 

heard distinctly Send for 
with testimonials, 
HISCOX, 853 
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THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 





»F the chartered corporations 
known as trust companies 
doing business in the State 
of New York on the Ist of 
January, 1888, there were 
twenty-one. Sixteen are 
located in the city of New 
York, two in Brooklyn, and 
one in each of the cities of 
Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syraeuse. The peculiar 
character of these institu- 

- tions is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title. Under 
statutes enacted by the Le- 
gislature of the State they 
are endowed with all the 

customary powers of corporations, and are also authorized to re- 

ceive moneys from individuals, firms, or corporations on trust, and 
to accumulate the deposits at legal rates of interest. Funds may 
be committed to their custody by any court having due jurisdic- 
tion. Estates of lunatics, idiots, or habitual drunkards enter into 
their care on conditions established by the appointing power. 
Other responsibilities of similar nature are confided to them by 
order of the Supreme Court, or of a surrogate, or of any court of 
record. .Real or personal estate, on trusts created in harmony 
with State and national law, passes under their hands on agreed 
stipulations, They accept and execute trusts for married women 
in respect of their separate property, and act as guardians for in- 
fants. Trusts for schools, colleges, eleemosynary institutions, cor- 
porations, and individuals are also executed. As agents for the 
issue, registration, or countersigning of stocks, bonds, or other 
evidences of debt, they represent any corporation, association, 
municipality, State, or public authority employing them. 
Executors-of wills, trustees of estates, guardians of childhood, 
custodians of deposits, and instruments of incorporated authority, 
their functions are of such importance to the commonwealth as to 
demand prime business ability, scientific organization, and wise 
procedure. Ilow far these requirements are met by directors and 
officials the reports and historical experiences of each company 
attest. In the Annual Report of 1888 the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department publishes the names of all officers, directors, 
or trustees connected with the trust companies. Among them 
are those of many-millioned railroad magnates, wealthy bankers, 
opulent capitalists, princes of commerce, creative manufacturers, 
distinguished statesmen, skilled legists, and active brokers. But 
it by no means follows that all belong to the category of first-class 
business men. Charters have been until recently obtained from 
the Legislature with far too much ease to admit of that conclusion. 
The eminent success achieved byseveral companies naturally pro- 
vokes emulation. Their numbef has been enlarged beyond the 
necessities of the people. “‘ Charters have in some instances been 
hawked about the streets of New York to be sold to whomsvever 
might desire to buy.” Whatever the reasons may be, it is certain 
that such associations as the Franklin Loan and Trust Company, 

Westchester County Trust Company, Bankers’ Life Insurance and 

Trust Company, Mutual Trust Institution, etc., ete., although duly 

chartered, have not embarked in active operations. Gifted, dis- 

ciplined, conservative men, managers who manage and directors 

who direct, are imperatively needed in fiduciary relations. 
Scientific organization is needful to largest 2fficiency. Perfec- 

tion in this regard is not one of the claims of existing companies. 

Their organization is the product of similar and yet differing pro- 

jects, vicissitudes, and adaptations, Aims are permanent, but 

modes of operation vary with the changing conditions of the 
times. Generic resemblances and specific diversities challenge 














ROSEWELL G. ROLSTON, PRESIDENT OF TIIE FARMERS’ 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


attention. The powers, rights, and liabilities of trust companies 
‘are not of uniform character. All are subject to some extent to 
a general law—that of Chapter 409, Laws of 1882—and all, in the 
opinion of experts like Wiis S. Patne, should be clothed with like 
powers as corporations of the same class. To this end, suitable 
legislation at Albany has been persistently sought, and was finally 
obtained in June, 1887 (Chapter 546). Three-fourths of the trus- 
tees are required to be citizens of the State, and stockholders of 
specific amounts. They are inhibited from borrowing, directly or 
indirectly, any of the funds under their control. In the majority 
of instances the capital of trust companies must be invested in 





By RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


bonds and mortgages on unincumbered real estate situate within 
the State, and worth twice the amount loaned thereon, or in the 
public stocks of the United States, the State of New York, or of 
individual States, or in the obligations of any county, city, town, or 
village of the State. Premiums, profits, and deposits may be in- 
vested in the same classes of securities, or in such other us the 
trustees may deem proper. Twenty-five thousand dollars, is the 
usual limit of investment in the stock of any private incorporated 
company. 

Forecast and wisdom in the administration of corporate affairs 
are essential to permanent success.- The twenty-one companies, 
some of whom are in process of liquidation, are the sole 
survivors of fifty-two loan and trust corporations organ- 
ized under special statutes since February 28, 1822, 
when the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York received its charter. Undeterred by these failures, 
the enterprising and adventurous are eager to assume the 
burdens under which they broke down. Eight of the 
twenty-one now existent have been incorporated since 
1880. Two, not as yet in active business, namely, the 
Citizens’ Loan Agency and Guarantee Company of New 
York, and the State Loan and Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn, were chartered in 1885. The consequences of 
bankruptcy to stockholders in all cases are wholly un- 
pleasing, inasmuch as all investments are effected at 
their risk, and for all losses their capital and property 
are absolutely liable. Individually, responsibility is com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the holding, either at 
the par or market value. Trustees are liable in the same 
manner and to the same extent that trustees are respon- 
sible in law or equity for all losses which the capital 
stock is not sufficient to satisfy. 

Nor are shrewdness and sound judgment less needed. 
in the interests of depositors and beneficiaries. Although 
all debts due to the latter are made preferred claims in 
case of failure, the uncertainties and anxieties created by 
the failure in the minds of donors and cestui que trusts 
are conducive neither to health, usefulness, nor felicity. 
Every breakdown involves impairment of public confi- 
dence and checks the healthful growth of the body 
politic. 

In 1874, under these convictions, all the trust, loan, 
mortgage, security, and guaranty or indemnity associa- 
tions were placed under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department. To him each must 
present a full written report of its condition and affairs 
on the last business day of June and December in each 
year, and each ‘report must be verified by the oath of 
such corporate officers as the Superintendent may desig- 
nate. He may also call for special reports at any time. 
Either in person or by competent proxy, the Superin- 
tendent is required to examine each company annually, 
and to charge the expense to the company examined. 
His honest certificate of probity, skill, and correctness is, 
and ought to be, worth its cost. The examiner has 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to enforce the production of books and papers. 
In. the scope of inquiry are included the condition and resources 
of the corporation, the method of conducting its affairs, the action 
of its directors or trustees, the investment of its funds, the pru- 
dence and safety of its management, the security afforded to those 
by whom its engagements are held, and the degree to which ad- 
ministration has conformed to the demands of Jaw and charter. 
Such supervision ought to be of great service, because of the 
acknowledged fact that the worth of securities is measured by 
the application of good moral principles on the part of those by 
whom they are manipulated, and on whom they are 
obligatory. Violation of law or charter, or unsafe 
and unauthorized management, obliges the Superin- 
tendent to direct discontinuance of what is objec- 
tionable, and in case of refusal, or of inexpediency 
that any particular company should continue in 
business, to communicate the facts to the Attorney- 
General, whose subsequent action is governed by 
the facts and circumstances in question. 

Every company, whether: domestic or foreign, re- 
ceiving trust deposits of money in New York is re- 
quired to transfer to the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department registered public stocks, either 
of the United States, the State, or of any incorpo- 
rated city in the State, or bonds and mortgages on 
property in the State of twice their value, to the 
amount of ten per cent. of its paid-up capital; but 
in no case can such assignment be legally less than 
$50,000. Registered in his name officially, the Su- 
perintendent holds them in trust as security for the 
depositors with and creditors of the corporation, 
and eventually disposes of them under the order of 
any court of competent jurisdiction, 

Into the history of all the experiences of fraud, 
fallibility, and change lying behind these legal pro- 
visions it would be interesting to enter, as also into 
that of the statute which limits the amount of money 
on deposit or loan—exclusive of court deposits—and 
also of outstanding loans at any one period, within 
ten times the paid-up capital and surplus. Assessed 
in due proportion to defray the expenses of the 
Banking Department, authorized to increase or di- 
minish capital to the minimum of $100,000, annually 
reported as to their condition by the Superintendent 
to the Legislature, and held to maintain adequate in- 
surance on assigned property, there are yet addition- 
al demands that, in the judgment of accomplished 
legists, should be made of the trust companies. Ap- 
pellations should be distinctive, names and plans 
public, usefulness of proposed corporations apparent, 
capital paid in cash, legality of by-laws ascertained, 
statements of assets verified by oath, and liability to 
the penalties of perjury certain. 

While all the trust companies have defined powers 
and privileges in common, others have chartered 
rights peculiar to themselves. In these cases vari- 
ety of functions is included. Those of the money-lender are 
blended with the banker's, and the duties of a safe-deposit 
sentinel are united with the activities of the salaried manager. 
Mortgage companies may loan money on bonds and mortgages 
upon property within the United States, or purchase them, and 
may also issue.and scll bonds secured by such obligations, and 
guarantee the payment of principal and interest. Large and re- 
peated has been the boasting of the safety with which this 
species of business is done. Whatever of truthfulness may in- 
here in it, it is certain that exhaustive topographical knowledge, 
familiarity with county and other records, shrewd sagacity, sterling 
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probity, and co-operation of local laws are essential to success. 
The absence of one or more of these factors is not unattended by 
annoyance and disaster; where all are present, investments may 
be as advantageous to the lender as they are profitable to the bor- 
rower. They powerfully aid in the development of internal re- 
sources. One of these corporatious—the United States Mortgage 
Company—is chiefly the creation of foreign capitalists, who, after 
the war for the preservation of our national Union, invested one 
of their five millions of subscribed capital in bonds and mortgages 
on real estate in Western cities. Six per cent. debenture bonds, 


secured by such investments, were then issued. 


Subsequent oper- 





JOHN A. STEWART, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST: COMPANY. 


ations enlarged the amount. On December 21, 1886, bonds of the 
par value of £322,400 were in the hands of European holders. 
Decline of interest rates to the foreign level has so contracted the 
margin of profit that further applications for loans are rejected. 
In the course of the next two years the company expects to pay 
off all its outstanding bonds and to retire from business. The 
Manhattan Trust, formerly the Real Estate Trust, Company of New 
York City is also in a state of inactive animation, is not receiving 
deposits of money, was suffering from deficiency of assets to the 
extent of $156,170 on July 1, 1883, and is suid to be contempla- 
ting reorganization for loan and trust purposes. The Equitable 
Trust Company of New London, Connecticut, is included in the 
same catégory. Doing business in New York, it is subject to the 
laws of the State, but does not delight in dividends nor lucrative 
transactions, for the reason that all are painfully absent. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan are the principal areas of investment 
on which its debentures were issued. Changes of trade routes, 
over-appraisement of mortgage bases, and consequent shrinkage 
of market values, have forced it into liquidation. On December 
22, 1886, $2,902,500 of six per cent. and $212,500 of five per cent. 
bonds were among its outstanding obligations. Deficiency of as« 
sets reached the sum of $366,144 97. Corporations of this class, 
even when clothed with unexercised fiduciary powers, do not prop- 
erly belong to the list-of trust companies. 

One of the most prominent of the real estate class was organized 
not only to accommodate citizens with loans on the security of their 
property, but also to insure their buildings and effects from loss 
by fire, to issue policies of life-insurance, and to grant annuities, 
This is the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, the first-born of 
a numerous and, on the whole, delicate family, which in the strug: 
gle for survival has been legislatively modified no less than seven 
different times. Accommodation to modern environment appears 
to be quite satisfactory. Insurance and annuity aspirations are 
completely buried under the immense mass of trust and loan ac- 
tivities. Approved securities, presented by trustworthy applicants, 
usually command loans within twenty per cent. of their market val- 
ue. Presidential decision, warranted by familiar knowledge, is ap- 
parently instantaneous. All the president’s official actions are 
carefully reviewed once every week by the executive committee, 
to whom a detailed report is submitted, and by whom criticisms and 
suggestions are offered. Loaning of money. is one of the principal 
functions of the modern trust company, and is also one of the 
firmest supports of stock exchange transactions. Railroad busi- 
ness, too, is enormous. Long lists of coupons of railroad, water, 
coal, car trust, gas, storage, hotel, ranch and cattle, and manufac- 
turing companies, and of dividends of railway and mining cor- 
porations, to be paid at their couiters, are published in the daily 
newspapers. 

Other associations, with guaranty and indemnity powers, have 
the chartered right to guarantee the payment, punctual perform- 
ance, and collection of promissory notes, bills of exchange, con- 
tracts, bonds, accounts, claims, rents, annuities, mortgages, choses 
in action, evidences of debt, and certificates of property or value, 
and the titles to property, real or personal. The American Loan 
and Trust Company, incorporated in 1872 as the United States 
Loan and Security Company, possesses these in common with or- 
dinary characteristic powers, but does not exercise them to any im- 
portant extent, if at all. By none of the companies that guarantee 
securities is undue risk often assumed. If the obligation to be 
guaranteed be in bond or other form, the judicious practice is to 
demand a money deposit of sufficient size to increase at compound 
interest to a sum equal to that of the obligation at maturity. Trust 
companies give and take—especially take. 

The Mutual Trust Company, chartered in 1868 as the Public 
Exchange, and afterward known as the Mining Trust Company, 
until the assumption of present title in 1881, is authorized to guar- 
antee the payment of bonds and other obligations, and for that, 
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among other reasons, was obliged, by decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, to submit to report and examination. Other powers of very 
extraordinary character ave conferred by its charter—such as that 
of establishing and conducting a daily mereantile and financial ex- 
change. That either the wants it was designed te supply do not ex- 
ist, or are supplied in some other way, is the logical inference from 
its practical discontinuance of operation, and that without flatter- 
ing probability of resumption. ‘He that hateth suretyship is 
sure,” is the maxim of an experienced philosopher. Recognizing 
its truth, the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company never 
did much in justification of its title. Its business was substantial- 
ly that of a banking institution. Loans were made on bonds and 
warehouse receipts. Not moribund, but choosing to die, it neither 
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receives deposits nor does new business. The charter is for sale. 
Sinee 1875 it has been in liquidation. The original capital of 
$2,000,000, less $100,000 invested in real estate, together with 
$2,227,500 as the profits of past transactions, has been returned 
to shareholders. Guaranty and indemnity, like charity, begin at 
home. 

Some companies, like the Knickerbocker Trust, which in 1884 
succeeded the Manhattan Morty: Company by purchase of its 
franchise, have safe-deposit, and in one instance savings institution, 
clauses in their charters. The Kuickerbocker, situated on Fifth 
Avenue, and intended to accommodate wealthy residents in that 
section of the metropolis, is authorized “to maintam and let for 
hire vaults, safes, and like receptacles.” 






Another may receive upon 
storage, deposit, or otherwise, merchandise, bullion, specie, plate, 
stocks, bonds, promissory notes, certificates and evidences of debt, 
contracts, or other property. The tendency to differentiation of 
pursuit, incident to the evolution of society, has, however, almost 
wholly separated the safe-deposit clement from the commeicial 
and fiscal in fiduciary institutions. . One of the number which, by 
the consecutive modifications it has undergone, reminds the ob- 
server of the changes which pass upon a batrachian in transition 
from ovular beginning to embodiment of archetypal ideal, was 
chartered in 1868 for the scientific construction aud use of fire- 
proof buildings for the storage of merchandise, and for the trans- 
portation, insurance, sale on commission, and loan of money there- 
on. In 1880 the Fire-proof Warehousing Company acquired the 
title of the Mercantile Trust Company, and with it all the privileges 
of trustee institutions, of which it is one of the most successful. 

Life-insurance and annuity business is only an adjunct in any 
case. The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, incor- 
porated in 1830, has only $110,000 in outstanding life-insurance 
policies. This is sufficient to insure the retention of its charter, 
and more is neither sought nor desired. Competition with mutual 
companies is declined. The grant and purchase of annuities— 
$422,148 54 being reckoned among its liabilities—is another 
nunor portion of its work. Yet the annuity element in trust-com- 
pany life is likely to be a growing one... In consideration of a cer- 
tain sum paid by or for the annuitant, he vearly receives an amount 
Whose percentage of the purchase price is graduated by probable 
distance from the end of pilgrimage. 

The guaranty of title to real estate is the conspicuous and ab- 
sorbing feature of the Tithe Guaranty and Trust Company, incor- 
porated in 1883 as the German-American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of the City of New York. Other corporations enjoy its spe- 
cial powers, but keep them in “innocuous desuctude.” It euar- 
antees bonds and mortgages and titles to real estate: makes or 
purchases all such searches, abstracts, indices, maps, and copies 
of records as the trustees mav direct. For all losses of money 
occasioned by any defect in its documents, the capital and also 
the trustees are re sponsible. 


Validity of title is essential to own- 
ersh p. 


Searches of records are tedious, costly, and uncertain. 
The German Savings-Bank is said-to hold the $100,000 bond of 
iis real-estate lawyer as a safeguard against negligence or error, 
Deeds and maps, covering the civilized era of Manhattan Island 
and vicinity, showing its division into farms, stibdivision into 
streets and lots, and enabling those charged with the duty to pre- 
sent a perfect history of each several piece of property. ouel 

be prepared and accessible. The wel ona of a Sige 
anty companies forthe acceptance of their guaranteed searches 
and abstracts of title to real estate by the Banking Department 
of the State was opposed for manifest reasons by corporation law- 
yers and conveyaneers. But Superintendent Paine decided in favor 
of the former. Local indexing is one of their methods. That of 
indexing against the names of parties is exceedingly liable to error, 
The innumerable Smith family is the innocent oceasion of defects 
in many official searches; but as a lot has ordinarily only one des- 
ignation, it is not so likely to lead the searcher astray. Official 
searches are preferable to private ones, because of tlte pecuniary 
responsibility attaching to them. The keenest caution and in- 
genuity in investment are demanded of all trustees and banks, 
Corporate certificates afford the greater security, because including 
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contract to pay for thé loss to the mortgagee, but not for the in- 
terest or principal of the mortgage. : 

Transfer agency and registry functions are among the most im- 
portant and influential of those exercised by the trust companies. 
Each may be a transfer agent or registrar, or bothi, for corpora- 
tions, associations, municipalities; States, and public authorities 
who issue bonds, certificates of stock, or other evidences of debt. 
Not infrequently a certificate of the entire number of shares of 
capital stock belonging to one corporation is deposited with the 
company. This is accompanied by other certificates, signed in 
blank by the depositing officials. As shaves are sold,the transfer 
agent records by whom and to whom they are transferred, and 
fills up and numbers the blank certificates accordingly. As these 
change hands in the process of events, he records the 
translation, and fills up and numbers new certificates as 
required.” Old and new are both sent to the registrar, 
who records the ‘surrender of the old, cancels, and re- 
tires them from issue. He also countersigns the new 
certificates, records, and returns them to the transfer 
agent. His signature is known at the Stock Exchange, 
and is necessary to a “ good” or valid del! very. All trust 
companies are bound by the rules of the Stock Exchange, 
and cannot register additional stock without consent of 
the Stock List Committee. This precaution, like the div- 
ision of issuant functions between the transfer agent and 
the registrar, is designed to prevent unauthorized issues, 
and has been dictated by woful experience. In the re- 
gistration of bonds, the date of registry and the name of 
the reputed owner are inserted. Made payable to bear- 
er they constitute a good delivery, but are estopped from 
circulation by subsequent registration of the buyer. In 
the payment of coupons and dividends, all that prevision 
and genius can devise is adopted to insure punctuality 
and accuracy. The growth of trust company fiseal busi- 
ness is like that of Jonah’s gourd minus. its perish- 
ability. The Central Trust Company alone pays the cou- 
pons and dividends of more than a hundred corporations, 
and transfers or registers for at least fifty or sixty. 

The consolidation of railroads, and the consequent 
merger of indebtedness, together with the foreclosure 
of mortgages, gives much employment to trust instita- 
tions. For mortgages on railroads they are legally 
empowered to act as trustees. In foreclosing, the con- 
ditions recited in the deed guide action. Rigorous adhe- 
sion to the usual conditions of a first mortgage com- 
monly places the mortgaged property in the hands of 
the boudholders, and wipes out all other indebtedness. 
Junior mortgages and stock are deprived of all value. 
To prevent these results the scheme of reorganization 
committees was devised by railway lawyers. Under it 
all rights existing with reference to the property at the 
time of insolvency are represented, and in their behalf 
the property is repurchased. By a new capitalization 
these rights are readjusted. First-mortgage bondhold- 
ers receive new bonds representing a first lien, and 
also certificates or bonds representing accrued interest. 
Junior mortgages are again recognized by junior liens 
or preferred stock, Stockholders, on condition of mak- 
ing definite pecuniary advances toward the payment of expenses, 
or of putting the road in proper condition, receive serip or stock 
to represent their interests in it. 

This plan has received the approbation of the courts, because it 
apparently conserves the right of property, and prevents waste 
and destruction. However this may be, two related things are 
positive. The first is that the railway corporation emerges from 
insolvency with larger capitalization than before default, and with 
little or nothing of construction to balance the increase of ficti- 
tious capital. Higher rates of freight and passenger traffic, or 
vast increase of business, is imperative to make the plan success- 
ful. The second certainty about its execution is the access of em- 
ployment to the trust company. Evidences of indebtedness of all 
kinds are called in, transferable certificates issued 
therefor, and when these ave surrendered after reor- 
ganization, other bonds and certificates, covering the 
original indebtedness plus the inevitable increase, 
are also issucd. Legal as well as clerical services 
merit compensation, and swell the sources of income 
to fiduciary corporations. 

For the entangled snarls in which corporation 
clients are sometimes involved, and which the super- 
lative craft of learned legists fails to unravel, the 
trust companies are not responsible. Decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court alone can straight- 
en out the intractable material. Thus, on the 38d 
of January, 1887, the Court of Common Pleas at 
Cleveland, Ohio, decided that the first mortgage of 
$15,000,000 on the “Niekel Plate” or New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad, held by the Central 
Trust Company of New York, was invalid, because 
illegal and fraudulent; that the second mortgage of 
$10,000,000, held by the Union Trust Company of 
the same city, was valid and lawful; and that, by 
reason of default in the payment of its imterest by 
the railroad company, the Union Trust Company was 
entitled to foreclose on its property for the amount 
of the bonds. This decision was disputed, and a 
new trial sought before the United States Circuit 
Court. Thence the controversy may pass to the 
highest appellate tribunal for final adjudication. 
Wherever the eventual loss, if any, may fall, it will 
only bring gain to the trust agents of each class of 
disputants. 

Many of the trust companies are really banks of 
deposit and discount, and profit richly by this fact. 
Like the Manhattan Company, generated by the fer- 
tile brain of Aavon Burr, and incorporated in 1799, 
to supply the city of New York with pure water, 
they are permitted. to transact business other than 
that for which they were ostensibly organized, and 
that under the liberal provisions of their charters. 
Some do not receive open and active banking ac- 
counts, but, as a special favor, may allow depositors 
to draw checks against their deposits. Banking 
business is largely done without any organization as 
banks. The distinction between them and banks of 
deposit and discount is not so broad in practice as in 
theory. In theory the latter, subject to few restrictions, deal in 
investments of such character as they deem advisable ; but the trust 
companies must have a large capital, which, together with their 
trust funds, are required to be invested in the best and safest 
securities. Interest on the latter is a question of wholly secondary 
consideration ; the safety of the principal is of primal importance. 

The object held in view in the original chartering of trust com- 
panies was the establishment of depositories for trust funds. 

But such deposits now constitute a small percentage of those com- 
mitted to their care. General deposits have been solicited and re- 
-ceived. The result is a marvellous growth that attracts attention 
and challenges investigation. In 1875 the aggregate resources of 
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At the New York State trust companies amounted to $69,654,948 ; 
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on the Ist of January, 1888, to $200,087,230 17—not including 
those of the Mutual Trust Company. In accounting for this wonder- 
ful prosperity, the financial value of the title “ trust” companies 
should not be overlooked ; neither the fact that committal to their 
custody by judicial and surrogates’ courts of funds belonging to 
legatees, or claimants, or corporations, or cestui que tiusts has 
induced the popular persuasion that they are sounder and safer 
fiscal institutions, and therefore more deserving of confidence, than 
those of different characteristics. “If,” reports Superintendent 
Paine, “the rapid increase of trust companies is permitted, there 
is reason to believe that in time not a State bank of deposit and 
discount will exist in the metropolis.” 

Checks on some of the trust companies, by arrangements with 
banks that hold their balances, and that are members of the Clear- 
ing-house, pass through that establishment. This service is ren- 
dered by the Fourth National Bank to the American Loan and 
Trust Company, by the National City Bank to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, by the First National Bank to the Knicker- 
bocker, the Fourth National Bank to the Mereantile, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce to the Union Trust Company. This 
system has been adopted by a few of the Trust Companies for the 
reason that, as a rule, the Trust Companies do not redeem checks 
drawn upen them by the payment of cash, but give you in exchange 
their own check upon their deposit bank; All do, or may, pur- 
chase commercial paper at a discount with part of their deposits, 
and imake loans of money on pledge of securities. On the 31st of 
December, 1884, ten trust companies of New York city, possessing 
a capital of $9,850,000, had individual deposits amounting to 
$113,540,000; while at the same time forty-four national banks 
of the same city, with a capital of $46,250,000, had individual 
deposits of $201,600,000. Deposits in proportion to capital were 
nearly as three to one in favor of the fiduciary institutions. In 
these facts lies one explanation of luxuriant growth. 

It is only fair, however, to the trust companies to state that 
some of them—like the Union Trust Company, which, as a rule, 
voluntarily holds about five million dollars in greenbacks, gold, 
ete., Within its vaults for the protection of depositors—regard in- 
vestment of their capital in United States bonds at low rates of 
interest, and the absence of any issue to them of national currency 
(which the national banks invest as they please), as equalizing off- 
sets to their special advantages. The trust companies are not re- 
quired to keep a reserve in proportion to their deposits, as are the 
banks—and very properly so; their deposits are inactive, none 
being taken except with the understanding that drafts upon them 
must be infrequent, and a condition that the trust company has a 
right to demand at least five days notice before payment. All of 
our trust companies have their deposits well protected. They, not 
doing a banking business, are enabled to invest their funds in a 
manner which would be unsafe for a bank to adopt. A bank's 
deposits being subject to instant call require to be used in such a 
manner as may be quickly controlled. Trust companies, however, 
invest in bonds and mortgages, United States and city and State 
stocks, and have always large balances in banks. 

The social valuc of these institutions is unquestionably great. 
The general rule is that reliability is proportioned to conservatism, 
Other things being equal, they are most worthy of confidence 
whose known ethics are Christian, and whose morals are those of 
the man that “sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.” 
There is no infallible direetory to such, any more than there is 
positive certainty about the events of the future. Probability is 
the guide of human affairs, and should direct in the. choice of 
agents, even as it guides the most sagacionus of agents in the 
choice of investments. Advice is about the last thing the latter 
are willing to give. If advice be taken, and events vindicate its 
wisdom, investors dre more than willing to take the credit to 
themselves; if events turn out adversely, the loser perversely 
casts all blame upon the unlucky adviser, All that should be 
asked where guidance is sought is that une best and safest invest- 
ments be pointed out, and the circle of selection narrowed to the 
smallest available limit. This done, all is done that is really need- 


ful to direct the sound business judgment of applicants. 





PRESIDENT OF THE CENTRAL TRUST 
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The selection of a first-class company as the custodian of trust 
funds is a safeguard against the anticipation of income bv the 
beneficiary, and also against the evils of speculative mania. The 
beneficiary, if able to manipulate securities at pleasure, is tempted 
by the fluctuations of the market to sell such as have risen to 
high prices, in order to buy those selling at lower figures, that he 
may profit by subsequent appreciation, Experience has shown 
this to be hazardous experimentation, and by no means conducive 
to sound sleep or to mental health. Experience has also shown 
that although a cestui que trust may mortgage his income, the 
courts will allow him a suitable maintenance therefrom when the 
whole case is brought before them. Spendthrift folly is not per- 
mitted to wholly frustrate the purpose of the donor. ~ 
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The misuse of trust funds by individual trustees is one of the [~~~ SSS ; 7 
glaring abuses of modern civilization, Too often malappropriated 
to the uses of the custodian, they are either squandered or stolen, 
the object of the trust defeated, and the beneficiaries left despoil- 
ed and desolate. Any really valuable trust company will and does . | 
invest such funds, even down to the sum of fifty dollars, either in | 
the name of the cestui que trust, or in its own name as trustee for | 
the designated beneficiary. No general blending of values in one 
security, not even in a United States bond, is permissible by dis- 
creet policy. Each should be separate. Otherwise failure in jus- 
tice and equity may result, and in some instances has ensued. 
Personal liability for any loss or damage ought to attach to the 
officer or employé who fails of duty in this particular. Theft, or 
appropriation of securities to his own uses, is a felony at common 
law, and punishable by incarceration in State-prison. Such se- 
curities, properly marked and segregated, are held by the courts 
to be sacred to the beneficiaries, and therefore beyond the reach 
of creditors should the guardian corporation lapse into insolvency. 

Charges for the administration of trusts committed by courts of 
record are limited by law to 5 per cent. on the first thousand dol- 
lars, 2} per cent. on the next $9000, and 1 per cent. on each fol- 
lowing thousand. In the case of infants, where income from the 
estate exceeds expenditure for maintenance and education, the 
surplus accumulates at a moderate rate of compound interest un- 
til the trust expires simultaneously with the minority of the ward. 
In the matter of private trusts, as where a husband and father 
provides for the future of wife and children by putting certain 
amounts into the care of the company, the charges for administra- 
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tion are settled by agreement. Probably 1 per cent. will be charged 
for the custody of securities, and 14 per cent. for the collection of 
avails, Collections may be placed to his credit, so that he may 
disburse them at will, or to the credit of beneficiaries, and sub- 
ject to their order, or to that of theif guardians. That the owner- 
ship and-‘usufruct of their own property may be secured to mar- 
ried women with perfect safety to the family relation, may be in- 
ferred from a remark of President Joun A. Stewart, of 
United States Trust Company, that in an experience of thirty-five 


the 


years he has never known a case of divorce to spring from a 


wife’s separate estate. Neither has President Hexry Parisn, of 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, met with an 
instance throughout an experience of ‘fifteen years: Charges foi 
the transfer and registry of stock and bonds, payment of dividends 
and coupons, foreclosure of railroad or other mortgages, and oth- 
er services, are necessarily matters of private agreement. 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


The United States, Central, and New York Life Insurance and 
Trust companies are the largest general buyers of commercial 
paper. Others purchase on smaller seale. Cultivating this spe 
cial field of financial energy fosters and facilitates the beneficent 
work of trade and commeree. Without the aid of the trust com- 
panies, the transactions of the Stock, Produce, Petroleum, and 
other exchanges would be stringently cireumseribed, and entei 
prise miss the stimulus and support essential to the achievement 
of large success. Whether the stimulus thus imparted be not be- 
yond-the strength of many an undertaking to sustain, is a question 
that must receive affirmative answer. The immense masses of 
capital under the control of trust corporations not only assist legiti- 
mate efforts, but also speculative schemes, to enhance or depress 
prices without regard to intrinsie values. The latter is insepara- 
ble from the former as the penumbra is inseparable from the sun. 

Where trust companies have failed, the causes of failure have 
been more or less obvious. The more closely managers have ad 
hered to their theoretical character, the greater has been their 
success. Indications of example would be invidious, The eno 
mous sums loaned on collaterals and on personal securities, as 
stated in the exhibits given, illustrate the general truth, Insol- 
vency has been due, in some cases, to injudicious loans; in others, 
to wilful impairment of capital, the payment of too high rates of 
interest on deposits, and too low charges on loans; in yet others, 
as in that of the National Trust Company, to the vaunted posses- 
sion of a large number of open and active banking accounts, and 
the concomitant inability to respond to the drafts of depositors in 
seasons of panic; but in most instances the cause of failure, in the 
opinion of experts, is to be found in the inordinate provisions of 
the charters. In attempting too many things, the defunct corpo- 
rations did none of them well, and broke down in natural sequence. 
Possibly disaster might have been averted in special cases by 
patience and wise management. Thus it is said that assets be 
longing to the National Trust Company were sold at auction soon 
after its bankruptcy for $331,000, and that these very assets in 
less than five years from date of sale had a market value of 
$1,800,000, Depositors were paid in full, but the forees that 
wrought the ruin were not so clear as the fact of payment was 
gratifying to those claimants. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that Trust Companies are 
not banks, and do not do a banking business; they act almost 
entirely in a fiduciary capacity; their deposits aggregate large fig 
ures, but they are trust deposits upon which interest is being paid, 
and are in contradistinction to the deposits of banks which are 
made by merchants and business men. 

The following exhibit shows that the aggregate capital of the 
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New York State Trust Companies, on the Ist of January, 1888, 
was $16,503,000, and also in what proportions this sum was owned 
by them respectively : 

















Name. Location. | Capital. 
American Loan and Trust Company........ New York city, $1,000,000 
Aulantic Trust Company ..............- New York city, 500,000 
Brooklyn Trust Company.......... Brooklyn. .....| 1,000,000 
Buffalo Loan, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
CET ee eee SOOO oo suse s 137,000 
Central Trust Company ...........20.2e005 New York city.) 1,000,000 
Equitable Trust Company of New London, 
ENE bn obs ibhnns xusesasesabees New York city.! 1,500,000 
~ Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company ........ | New York city.! 1,000,000 
Knickerbocker Trust Company ............ New York city.| 500,000 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company...... | Brooklyn...... 500,000 
Manhattan Trust Company ..........00+00+ | New York city.| 150,000 
Mercantile Trust Company .............4+- New York city,| 2,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust Company New York city.| 1,000,000 
Mutual Trust Company ...............000+- New York city. 50,000 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Com 
pany...... Sika bees bon aeeed Gare waan ber New York city. 100,000 
New York Life-insurance and Trust Company New York city.| 1,000,000 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company. Rochester ..... 106,000 
ritle Guarantee and Trust Company........ New York city.| 860,000 
frust and Deposit Company of Onondaga... Syracuse ...... 100,000 
Dien TES OOMMANY 6... nnn vincssnnnvcces New York city.| 1,000,000 
United States Mortgage Company .......... New York city.| 1,000,000 
| United States Trust Company ...........++- | New York city.| 2,000,000 
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METROPOLITAN 


RESOURCES. 
1886. 1888, 
Bonds and mortgages.........++.--+-+++ $8,958,473 93 $8,612,799 73 
Stock investments at estimated market 











DONOIE on 0:00 o0s onene sos2560n0enreneece 38,921,153 73 38,678,438 82 
Amount loaned on collaterals ........... 104,133,903 42 118,450,617 61 
Amount loaned on personal securities, 

including bills purchased ............. 8,827,483 89 6,535,456 36 
Due from banks ...........--.seeeeeees 316,738 19 
Real estate, present estimated value..... 5,822,765 89 5,946,340 02 
Cash on deposit in banks or other mon- 

eyed institutions........ccccccccescce 12,313,395 &3 11,315,977 61 
Cash on hand not deposited 6,902,154 62 6,403,530 08 
Amount of assets not included under 

either of the above heads ............. 3,408,809 76 3,354,977 13 
Deficiency in assets Equitable Trust Com- 

POR Te re ___ 336,142 89 ___ 472,354 62 

Total... cvcrscve coccssescccsess $189, 624,283 96 $200,087,230 17 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid i 
Surplus fund.... 
Undivided profits . 


$15,331,900 00 
10,768,587 84 
5,524,133 19 


$16,596,100 00 
13,879,978 93 
6,062,233 85 









Deposits in trust...... 75,156,969 29 74,221,990 99 
General deposits ..........ccccccecceees 72,061,592 29 80,379,147 69 
Bonds outstanding ........cccccccccccces 1,572,852 80 1,497,908 70 
PPGROMTIT OS 6 «0.5.05 0:40.00 509002 0005s0:000 3,109,000 00 2.488,000 00 
Excess of assets over liabilities.......... 2,386,751 40 1,726,110 86 
UOT TIMDIIOS oo 50.0.0: 0scasecewnncewes 3,712,497 15 3,235,759 15 

Bilal oc ce coencebu teense $189,624,283 96 — $200,087,230 17 





SUPPLEMENT. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE TRUST 


COMPANY. 


SuPPLEMENTARY. 


Total amount of interest, commissions, and 


profits of every kind received during the 1886. 1885. 

RO TE IE ss ioicins cicceaeduensic eosese $4,226,480 90 $4,666,271 97 
Amount of interest paid to and credited de- 

positors during the same period ......... 1,425,755 66 1,712,616 33 
Amount of expenses of the institution dur- 

ing the same period......... Se ein anki’ 463,149 03 557,143 89 
Amount of dividends on capital stock de- 

clared during the last six months........ 905,125 00 792,425 00 


Amount of deposits made by order of court. 


4,312,300 27 
Total amount of deposits on which interest 


4,607,254 13 


RE 60nd db nsnccackmeenieeas -eee. 135,337,361 27 144,856,040 23 
Amount of bonds and mortgages purchased. _— 209,165 00 
Amount paid for searches, indexes, maps, 

etc. (Plant), Title Guarantee and Trust 

RE NE Rubbe'cecounces= * ed 57,508.19 


The aggregate of the several items of resources, liabilities, and 
statistics reported by the trust, loan, and mortgage companies of 
the State, and exhibited in the above table, are compiled from 
official semi-annual reports to the State Banking Department for 
January 1, 1888, Similar data for the year 1886 furnish material 
for comparison. It is a very remarkable showing, whether the 
imposing magnitude of the figures be considered, or the number 
and variety of the interests which these figures represent. 








William Dean Howells. 
APRIL HOPES. A Novel. 


Mr. Howells never wrote a more bewitching book. It is-useless to deny 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


the rarity and worth of the skill that can report so perfectly and with such ex- | 


quisite humor the manitold,emotions of the modern maiden and her lover.— 
Philadelphia Press 


Charles Dudley Warner. 


THEIR -PILGRIMAGE. 
REINHART. 


Illustrated by C. S. 
8vo, Half Leather, $2 00. 

Wamer alone is good, humorous, and funny; but Warner and Reinhart 
combined must have the palm... .*Human nature is most deliciously set off 


by Mr. Warner's skilful pen and Mr. Reinhart’s dexterous pencil.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Amélie Rives. 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND OTHER 
OLD-TIME TALES. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Not alone in the success in reproducing the antique diction are they remark- 
e, but in getting the color and atmosphere of the period . . The volume 
takes high rank in the department which marks the most notable achievements 
of American letters. —V. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 


} 
ab 


Howard Pyle. 
THE ROSE OF PARADISE. Being a detailed 
account of certain adventures that happened 
to Captain John Mackra, in connection with 


the famous pirate Edward England. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


The story is told with the directness and simplicity of a genuine narrative, 
and is full of the flavor of the times it describes. An admirably told story. 
Boston Trans ripl. : 


Pousuisuep py 


| Lew Wallace. 
| BEN-HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. From 


New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


With this beautiful and reverent book you have lightened the burden of my 
daily life. —President GARFIELD. 


Blanche Willis Howard. 
TONY, THE MAID. Iill’d. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A bright and lively sketch of an American woman abroad, and it is charac- 


terized throughout by keen and forcible phraseology, and a very symmetrical 
construction. —.V. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


R. M. Johnston. 


MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER 
GEORGIA FOLK. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Extra $1 25. ‘ 


_ Mlustrate with rare humor and grace certain curious phases of old-time rural 
life in middle Georgia.— Philadelphia Press. 


Henry James. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
Cloth, $1 25. 

DAISY MILLER. 32mo, Cloth, 35 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 
35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY, AND A 


Illustrated. 16mo, 


32mo, Cloth, 





BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 32mo, Cloth, 40 cts. 


Mr. James's excellences are those which appeal most strongly to the sym- 
| pathies of the time; a subtile and polished style, epigrammatic keenness of 
| phrasing, and a wonderfully close observation.— Courter, Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harver & Brotners, post-paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





NOVELS. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
ANNE. _§Iilustrated. 
FOR THE MAJOR. Iil’d. 
EAST ANGELS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
RODMAN THE KEEPER. 
CASTLE NOWHERE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Miss Woolson stands without question at the head of American women 
novelists. —V. Y. Tribune. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 
A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


One of the strongest and most striking stories of the last ten years... . 


‘The work of a very clever man ; it is told with many lively strokes of humor ; 


it sparkles with epigram ; it is brilliant with wit.—Satursday Review, London. 


Mrs. John Sherwood. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story of New 
York Society. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

The story is cleverly told, and gives a picture of metropolitan society which 

is realistic in the extreme. The author has the gifts of wit and humor, por- 


trays her characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone of satire serves 
further to gratify the reader.—Boston Traveller. . 


Mary E. Wilkins. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
These stories are like the best modern work everywhere in their sweetness 


and simplicity. ... Whoever loves the face of common humanity wil 
pleasure in them.—W. D. Howe ts. _ 








